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POVERTY; 

IXS GENESIS AND,-EXODUS. 

A ' 


r^TllE PROIJLKM STATED. 

C 

» j 

TflE of ])()vcrty‘is an cvor-pro.sciit anti au 

ever-prcssinjx probloni. 

Doriio to us on tiie winds of tho C(nituri(\s is the s.id 
refrain—“ For tlie poor always ye liavo witlv 3'ou,” 
and to-day wo take up the same hitt'a' cry. Nay, it 
lias oiown in volume as the y('ar.s have sped, ami 
increasin'^ proii'crity seimis hut to accentuate it. The 
nation haS accumulated iiches, hut the poor lemaiii; 
, and thw veiy advane(‘ of civih.sation, with Us di\er- 
silied relinenlent^, comforts, and In vunes, Us exjiansmn 
of imkistiy and development of commeici-, lias ni\en 
riS)P to*fornis of poveity peculiar to itself; and with 
masses of ^#he woikcrs has rendered their toil more 
>'.severe, theif siu’ioundings moie dreary, and their lot 
more depiessind. “rrogic.ss and poverty” have gone 
hand m hand. ^ 

THE DEPTH OF POVERTY. 

Wo may endeavour to deri\e consolation from the 
fact that the I'clative runnber of the poor is .somewhat 

A 
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THE DEPTH OF POVERTY. 


less tlian it was ; but as against tlii<T it njust be borne^ 
in mind tbcat our annual wealth-pro4uction per iiead 
►lias, in less than three generations, nearly doubled; 
and that “ never in the wliole history nf England, ex¬ 
cepting during the disastrous period at the beginning 
of the century, l«is the absolute number of the very 
poor been so greatf as it is now « * 

Some faint idea of tlic magnitude of the evil may 
be gathered from tlio fact that nearly one-tenth of 
the population are in the receipt of I’oor Law relief 
but tire idea thus convoyed only faint; for whilst 
fminy will die rather than* enter a workhouse, maily 
others suffer abject want witliout being actually 
])Oiiniless, and the great bulk of the residuum of the 
wage-woikers just contrive to drag on a more or less 
cheerless existence by means of intense and bitter 
drudgery. Said Mr. Erederiek Hariison but a few 
years ago- “ Ninety per cent of the actual producers 
of wealth have no home that they can call their own 
lioyond the end of a week; have no bit of sool, or so 
much as a room that belongs to them; have nothing 
of value of any kind except as much as will go in a 
cart; have the ])recarious chance of weekly wages 
which baiely suffice to keep them in health; are 
housed for the most part in places that po^yiau thinks - 
lit for his horse ^ arc separated by so ifiirrow a margin 
‘ f 

* Mulhall’s T)icl !nn<n II of Flidialics, p. 246. 

Problems of Forn-hi, by John A. Hobson, p. 26. (London: 
Methuen & Co. 1891.) 

^Fabian Trad, No. 17, p. 6. (Loudon; The Fabian Society, 
63 Fleet Street. 1891.) <■ 
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' from destitution 'jliat a montlt of bad trade, sickness, 
or unexpected ^loss brings them face to face with 
liunger and pauperism.” ^ > > 

The manifestations of poverty are numerous and 
varied, but Mr. Harrison give.s prominence to one 
wliicii should be peculiarly repugnant to English 
susteptibijitics- .die repulsive honies—if homes they 
can be called—of large masses of the people. The 
•Koyal Commi,s.sion appointed in bS84 “ to impiirc into 
the Housing of the Working Cla.s.se.s” leported that 
the evils of o\oicr(^\vd<ng, especially in London, were 
a public scandal, and were becoming in certain locali¬ 
ties more serious than they ever were Six, nine,' 
and even twelve poisons of both sexes inliabiting one 
small loom; seven people in an underground kitchen, 
six in a washhouse, thirty-eight in a small house; two 
families living together, husband, wife, four childien, 
and a female lodger and baby occupying a single 
room; more than sixty jieisoiis in a house of nine ' 
rooms,.in none of which wxis more than a single bed ; 
people .sleeping on shelves as on ship-board; children 
sleeping under their paients’beds—.such aie some few 
of the facts which the Coniinission brought to light ^ 
Their appalling signihcanee, especially as legards their 
inlluonce .,u])on the physical and moral condition of 
the people, is 1.00 patent to call for comment 

The death-roll tel>i the same tale of wide-sprca< 
poveity. Out of 79,09!) deaths in London in 1888, 
17,003 occurred in jiuhlic institutions, 10,170 being 

^ llc^ovt of the liuloslI ntl Iiciiiolu )ollotb ('oiifi ieni 1880, p. 

429. 

* Rqmt, p. 4. IbuL, pp. 7, 8, 10. 
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THE NATURE OF THE PROBLEM. 


in woi'kliouses, 7,113 in hospitals, ifttcl f^SO in lunatic* 
asylums Tliis showed an increasing jviEcentage, being 
f22%3 as against 200 in the previous'^ear. In the 
richest city in the world, one out of every five persons, 
or jirobably one of every four adults, dies a pauper’s 
death 


THE IJATURE OF THE PROBEEM. 

Investigation of the problem of poverty'is thus a 
solemn duty imposed upon all <%vho share in Uie 
benefits which progress irfiplics. If the privileges 
some of us possess are so great that to our ancestors 
even tlie conception of them would have been well- 
nigh impossible, all the more reason is there for us to 
ascertain at what cost they arc purchased If in 
what wo deem this enlightened nineteenth century, 
indigence and want can thus prevail, surely our 
boasted civilis.ition has someliow missed ifbmark. ' 
Poverty cannot bo ignored by moral men ; Uie pro¬ 
blem does not admit of evasion. We are face to face 
with the stern fact that mdlions of our fellow- 
creatures are at pre.scnt doomed to lives of misorj; 
ministeiing to our wants, but una'ble to satisfy their 
own, and with little or no hope this side af the grave,'' 
whither they afe prematurely hasteiting. Oan we,' 
dare we, shut our eyes ? \ 

■■Miist the poor, then, be always with us ? Is poverty 
due to some giim law of nature from which there is 
no escape ? Is it even duo to a Divine ordinance, 
enunciated, as a sapient preacher once suggo.^ted, that 


^ Fabian 'had. No. 17, p. 6. 
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,tho rich may Ifhv^scope ft)!’ henevoloncc ami ])liilan- 
thrcyiy ^ Or is it due simply to tlie aitilieial condi¬ 
tions of socit.^? Ih^t W(' trace it to iNatuie or t({, 
Pro^dence, and acce])t it as part of the iiievitahle ? 
Or can wc trace it to iiiaii,—and therefore lemove 
it ? And if the latter, how ? 

This is the ^ryhlem. 

DEFINITION OF FOVEUTY. 

, As to wliat is meant by poveity, mo^t people ha\(' 
a; more or less adicpuite Conception—too many, as we 
have*seen, experimentally. Put tiie term is not con-' 
vertible into tlie lack of any delined minimnm mone¬ 
tary income, and some indication is desirable of the 
sen.sc in which it will be used. 

lloiighly, we may deiine poverty as “An insuffici¬ 
ency of necessaries ”, or, mme fully, as “Anin- 
sufficieiit'supply of those things which are re¬ 
quisite for an individual to maintain himself and 
those depenclent upon him in health and vigour.” 
And.the degiee of jiovertv will obviously be deter¬ 
mined by the extent of the insullicieiicy. 

Of course, this heads to the further (inestion as to 
what thiygs^are reipiisite ; and it must at once be 
stated* that tlfere is no .sharply defilied lino between 
necassaries and unncecssancs—or luxuries. A* given 
article may bo reipiisite to one man and not to sm¬ 
other, and may be reijui-ite at one time and not at 
another; whilst the ie([uiiemeMts of an individual 
that ho may adapt himself to his environment natur¬ 
ally depend upon the Bature of the environment. The 
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personality, the time, and 4/1)0 circiyiisfeince, have all ^ 
to ho taken into account, and no geneVal rule can 
therefore bo laid down. • \ 

C • ^ 

Obviously, however, an adequate supply of wlaole- 
soine food and suitable clothing, and a sanitary 
dwelling, with suHicient sleeping apartments, ate 
amongst the first rptjuisite.s. To these must be adtlcd 
the means of obtaining some amount*of Education. 
Recreation also, tftid consequently the ability to f^ro- 
cure it, and leisure to enjoy it, are scarcely less neces¬ 
sary tq healthy existence Medical aid null medicine 
in times of sickness, and yio^e expensive forms of 
'nourishment tlieii, and during convalescenco/- arc 
equally essential And freedom for the married 
women, and to some extent for many of the unmarried, 
to devote themselves to domestic woik must also be 
included in our category. 

All these things aie “necessaries” in the case of the 
vciy humblest members of society Those who have 
to endure the strain of town life will have increased 
re(|uirements, and in the case of those devoted to the 
more skilled branches of industry and to mental avo¬ 
cations, if tlu'ir productive j/owers are to be prpjtcrly 
utilised, the li.st will have to be stilljurther augmente'd, 
and it will include many things which for|he manual 
labourer w'ould be comparatively usele.'fS*or luxflrious.^ ■' 

Some amount of elasticity, then, must be given to 
the term “ necessaries ”; and this fact is, of course, of 
fundamental importance in dealing with individual 
cases. Our investigations, however, will have refer- 

1 See rnueiplcsof Economics, by Professor Alfred Mai shall, 
vol. 1 ., book 11 ., chap. iv. (London Macmillan & Co. 1890.) 
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gnce more especially to powrty in the mass, as un¬ 
mistakably m'anifested, though in varying degrees, in 
the condition nt' the targe majority of the wage- 
earnoKs; and the definition will, it is hoped, prove 
adequate to the purpose. 



n-THE CAUSES OF rOVEKTY. 

AccdiiATf: (J] ii^nofisis a prc-miiiiMt# tlit^succe^ful 
ti'eatiiient of a dihoa^c. If wo wi.sh to remove povoity, 
we must ckai'ly ascertain fiom wliat it proceeds# 
llencc, the lii^t jioitiori of our iiive4igatioa will con¬ 
sist of-aii inquiry into Causes., 

• • 

TIlEllE [,S I'LUll.VEITY OF CAUSES. 

And it is to bo remarked at tlie outset that social 
problems aic almost invariably complex, and the 
science of Sociology cannot appioach to cxactnc.ss. 
Although, however, our inquiry leads us into the 
domain of Sociology, it is into that jiart pf it which 
comes within the special jurisdiction of another science 
more exact in its nature—namely, Ee^iiiomicS. Wo 
have, ill the mam, to deal ivith men as wealth-pro¬ 
ducing animals—a side of their character in which 
motives can be measured. And w liilst, later on, \.'e 
must also enter the domain of I'lthies, yet, so far as 
our investigation of causes is concerned, ^ho kiquiry 
is onejiiirely of economic and statisticiil science , 
But it is important at once to di'-abuse our mmd,s 
of’the supposition that poverty can he traced to any 
one cause—a supposition upon vhich many enthusausts 
tor particular refoniis frequently act Thus, we are 

often told that Utink is the cause of poverty; once 

8 * 
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^inake tlie peopfc sober, and «,11 will bo M’ell,—a dictum 
wbich overlo'bks the fact tliat many are both sober 
and poor, and’*tliat ninny are both intemperate and 
ricli.% Others tell us that poverty is due to Impro¬ 
vidence ; the workinjT-man has only to acciuirc b.il.ts 
of thrift and “self-help,” and he ivill be able to make 
proYision for a rainy day,—oblivK^us of the circum¬ 
stance tbaT; with some almost all days aie lainy, and 
tbaj the most rigid economy cann«t do more than 
‘make both ends meet. Others, again, discover that 
the cause oV poverty is Over-population, and that we 
hjavo iijcrely to limit (fin; numbers, and the jirobleip 
will l^e solved,—forgetful that Iieland pioclaims thcN 
futility of simiily relying on a diminution of popula¬ 
tion. And finally, ]\Ir Henry (Jeoige appeals upon 
the scene, and in eloipiont language traces jioierty 
entirely to the individual appropriation of Jleiit of 
Land,—ignoiingthc fact that the private o\\nershi[) of 
^tlie soil m,not an isolated monopoly, and that the 
economic effect of all inonopohes is, undoubtedly, the 
same in kind. • 

Now, each one of these views emliodies, as we shall 
see, a yertain amount of truth; but it does not con¬ 
tain the whole truth, or even the greater part of the 

• truth. Th^e mistake is in regaiding drink, impio- 

• vidence, o^cr-^^pulation, or lent of kind, or anything 
e]se.as the cause of j^iiverty As a matter of iict, it 
is scarcely accurate to say that any one of them is in 
itself a cause, it is only an illustiation or pait of a 
cause, or, in other words, only one of several factors, 
the sum of which is alone rvorthy of being dignified 
by the name of a cause. 
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f f 

TIIKKK POSSIBLE CAUSES OF POV^ERTY. 

r 

C { 

I tXTI * « , 

Wliat we want is a classifi(!atioii of causes on 
sometliinif like a scientitic basis. If po\erty consists 
in an “ insufliciency of nece.ssarics,” then we must 
ascertain in wliat' jvay an insufliciency can arise. 

The first point, tliorefore, to asccixahi, is! what are 
the possible causes of this insufliciency. 

And we can porliaps best discover this*'by narrow- 
iji" our vision, and taking a sini|)lo hypotlictieal case. 
'If we iniogino a small island inhabited by, say, only ten 
jieoplc, we can without clibrt follow the working of 
the jnobhmi The probabilities arc that in our minia¬ 
ture State money would be unknown , but it will 
still further simjilify the investigation if wo reduce 
the wealth of tlie island to English cuiiency ; and we 
will therefore premi.se tliat a sufliciency of nece.ssaiies 
for each [)ers()n (assuming also, for still further sim¬ 
plicity, that cacli re(|uircs the same) micaiis wealth ' 
cipiivalcnt to not less than £50 sterling per annum. 

Obviously, then, our ten people must produce £500 
worth of wealth in any given year. If they produce, 
•say, only £400, poverty will en.sue. And in that case. 
the poveity will, be due to insufficient piodbctim. Or,, 
even rf they pioduce £500, but, .£100 of that consists 
of luxurie.s—ai tides whicli arc not absolutely le- 
(|[Uisite to any, and which usur[) the place of articles 
which are—poverty will still result, and will be 
caused by the insufficient production of necessaries. 
Or, again, if part of the £500 should be repre.sentcd 



INSUFFICIENT PRODUCTION-WASTE. ii 

by things whidli, tjiough ufeful to the community, 
have J;)een proiljiced at the cost of the uon-production 
of things whiclf arc mhie urgently needed,—if, for 
example, a gymnasium be erected, to the neglect of 
the building of requisite dwellings,—once more 
poverty will be brouglit about, and will be due to 
wrong production, the insufficient tprodiiction of the 
more immediate necessaries. 

^ ineuffleient Production, then, is dne possible cause 
of poverty* 

•But our little community may produce £500 worth 
of necessaries, and may iccklcssly consume a portion,' 
or allow it to spoil Th(‘y may indulge in a series of 
orgies, and s(|uander their possessions, or they may 
leave them exposed to the elements or the dc|)ieda- 
tions of animals If they do, tlieir £500 will inevit¬ 
ably be 1 educed, and poveity must therefore ensue, 
•liut in tlka# case il will result from what may be 
^ teimed,the g/ necessaries And if they should 
be So foolish a5 to allow some of their number to lead 
idle Iwes, and (out of the conseiiuently diminished 
wealth) still supply such with all they require, the 
same result.will follow, and from the same cause; for 
•'idle consumption is waste. And we can also classify 
‘under ^liis heail* of waste the consumption of luxuries 
produced at the expevfco of necessaries, for such con¬ 
sumption indirectly leads to the misapplication of 
labour; and misapplied labour is wa.ste. 

Waste, then, i§ another possible cause of poverty. 


But again, our groqp of islanders may produce 
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their £500 worth of ncdb^saries, ?.n(l*they may avoid 
waste ; but they may divide tlieir Avealth anionyst 
tliemsolvcs in, dift'erciit {)ro])brtions,‘‘with the inevit¬ 
able result that as some net more than £50, Withers 
ffet less. And since XoO is the minimum upon which 
each can properly subsist, poveity will once more 
ensue. And in tkis case it will be^lue io^vacqwdhty 
of div'iniuii 

Unequal Distribution, then, is a third poseiblp ' 
cause of poverty 

• And these thiee hypotfiescs will, we tfiink, bo 
found to cover the Held of inquiry InsulHcieiTt pro¬ 
duction, waste, and unequal di.stiibution are the 
only possible causes of poverty To one or iiioic of 
them can be reduced every factor which could tend to 
pauperise the inhabitants of our little island. 

And the causes, it will bo noticed are not antaifon- 
istic: they can all operate at the same lirtii'. Thus; 
instead of the minimum of £.500 worth of nec<;ssarie.s,, 
only £400 might be produceil: of that*£100 might be 
wasted, reducing the available amount to £30W, and 
this latter .sum might be unequally distiibutcd': 

111 this case, evidentl^q poverty will he mest acute. 

Of course we have only dealt with ^the, actual re-'* 
quiieineiitsof the community,—thatii-'-to ,say, with the* 
production of necessaries to the e.vtent of £5(J0 in 
\alue If their labour can result in a larger product, 
the excess need not take the form of necessaries; it 
can (however objettionablo the jirocedure may bo 
from other points of view) even be wasted; and it is 
not requisite that it shouldtbe equally distributed., 
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3ut jf poverty is^to bo avoided, the production of 
luxu^es or quasi-luxuries, carelessness or squandering, 
and inequality‘‘of division can only be indulged in^ 
after «the real wants of everyone have been provided 
for, 

T|^us, then, wc sec definitely the jdurse our inquiry 
must take.’ Wb ftd faicwcll to our Liliputian i.sland 
wit^ its ten inhabitants, and I’etuining to the 1‘20,000 
square miles of territory known as the llritisli Isles, 
with their‘teeming millions, proceed to ascertain 
whethci* any one or mo?e pf the three ])ossil)le causes 
of poverty are in actual opei’ation in the Uiiitcd' 
Kingdom to-day. 

INSUFFl ( ;i EXT rUODUOTrON. 

The first point then to be dctei mined is whether 
sufficient wealth, and that of a suitable class, is pro- 
educed. VVef must, therefore, endeavour to ascertain 
^ what is, the amount of the annual produce ndntively 
to’population,* and what proportion of it takes the 
form ©f necessaries. 

Tilc^N(tl iowd IiK'o'hie. 

Weq.lth fioiibeen brielly defined as^^aiiything which 
iS useful and'pos.se^ses an exchange-value.^^ The 

’ The above definition i.s the one usually cniplnyod by 
economists, though in varying and nunc cl.iboi.itu foims. I’lo- 
fessor Marshall, however, gives the tciin a wider meaning by 
including some non-tr.insfcr.ablc and fioc goods, and use.s the 
term “exchangeable wealth” to c\pies.s the uairottcr meauiiig. 
^Pnimplea of Economics, vol.»i., p. liO. 
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term “useful” is employed in ifc widest sense, re¬ 
gardless of the nature of the utility, which may con¬ 
sist simply in giving pleasure,*as in tlfe case of articles 
of personal adornment. And the term “exchange- 
value ” implies not only the existence of the quality 
of transferablei^ess, but that there has been effort in 
attainment; so that anything of wjjicli th^re is a free 
unlimited supply (as air, for example, under ordinary 
circumstances) cannot, however useful or even indis¬ 
pensable, be regarded as wealth. 

With the definition, as a ^lefinition, no fault nqed 
•be found. But, accepting it, we must the more care¬ 
fully bear in mind that in dealing with povcfty the 
nature of the utility embodied in wealth is really all- 
important. For a nation may be very rich and yet 
very poor ; it inay ])ile up “ wealth,” and at the same 
time be sadly deticient in the essentials of healthy 
existence. What we require in the first instance is a 
sullieiency of those forms of wealth wliich posses* 
Hoeidt ulilities—that is, which arc capable of,satisfy¬ 
ing the real wants of the community. And wlfilst, 
therefore, it is desirable, as a starting-point, to know 
the total amount of wealth which the nation pro¬ 
duces, this is really only a starting-poiiit.i 

One other preliminary observation •-The wealthh 
which the nation produces, or in ether words, its 
incoine, consists of “commodities” and “services.”' The 
liist embrace substantially all consumable material 
ildwjK (the land, to which all produce must be directly 
or indirectly traced} is an “ instrument of production,” 
and even as an insti ument it has been largely made 
available by labour). The second may be seen in the^ 
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tenefits rendered, '’ay, by a pliysician or a school- 
mastor, wliicli benefits, tliough they do not take tlie 
form of material wealtli*, are, nevcrtbcless, useful, and 
possesb an excliange-value. “No wealth whatever 
can be produced without labour;”^ and in the one 
case labour is devoted to the projuetion of food, 
clothes, and house?, for example ; nf the other labour 
is devoted to heal the body or develop the mind. 

0 

The total, annual income of the United Kingilom 
may be taken to be \)f ihe value, in round figures, of 
£1,350,000,0002. tlfo money price of the com-* 

moditihs and services produced in the year. The total 
population is about thirty-eight millions* An cipial 
division of the nation’s income would, therefore, give 
to each person somewhere about £35 per annum^ 
—in other words, that is tlie sum winch nuiy he .said to 
represent the annual income of every member of the 
Community on the basis ol equality of distribution 

Or if we assume a division amongst the adu.lt males 

% •- 

1 Professor Fawcett. Munwd of I’ohhnd Keoiomv, l>. Ui. 

2 Mr.-Giffen estimated it, 111 i88G, at £1,270,000,000. A.s.sei/s 
in Finance, vol. 11 , pp ‘tOO, 472. 

. => The Census Returns for 1801 gives the mimbcr at .‘57,740,28.'! 
'’(18,319,1.57 male:,, and 19,421,12(i female A .R 4!ie 147,870 in¬ 
habitants of the islands of tlie Riitish seas are added, we got 
37,88S,153. See rrelimmaui lo/imts It is convenient to take 
the round number of 38,000,000, and tins makes no ajipieci.ihle 
, difference to our calculations. Indeed it is probable that the 
actual population is greater than that /shown by the Census 
Reports, as some persons elude the vigilance of the officials. 

* Professor Marshall gives the average annual iiicome at 
“about £33.” Principles of Economics, vol. i., p. 40, foot-note. 
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only, then (taking their number rjt nine,millions) each 
would receive about £150 per annum, subject *o the 
obligation of maintaining the adult females (say rather 
more than nine millions) and all of both scx(?s who 
have not arrived at maturity (say rather less than 
twcnt}'^ millions^ These figures may not be absolutely 
exact, but they lit lea'^t closely a^ipfoxiinate tt) ac¬ 
curacy. ^ 

Whether an annual income, for each person, of*£35, 
or, for each adult male, of fb'iO, would basuflicient to 
pievcmt poverty, is a (picstii^u i?pon which opinions 
^•may differ. There are, no‘doubt, many to whom sifch 
a sum would seem like affluence; and there '^arc, no 
doubt, many others to whom it would seem like ex¬ 
treme indigence, fllic probabilities are that, in the 
majority of cases, it would prove .suflicient to provide 
all that we have comprised under the head of neces¬ 
saries, but that in some it ceitainly would not. Those 
whose occupations compel them to live atlii^h fensioff, 
and those who, on account of ill-health and iifirmitv,, 
have special wants, would undoubtedly find the 
amount inade(|uato; and unless, Ihcieforc, we assume 
that with a suflicient number of others it would prove 
more than ade([uate, we must cohic to the conclusion 
that some slight amount of poverty^ WQidd always' 
exist, unless production ])cr head Wei'S increased. 

Insufficient Production of Wealth, then, may 
be regarded as an actual cause of poverty, but one of 
minor importance,'and referred to cbietly as leading 
up to the main inquiry of the pre.sent section. 
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Tl^e Insuffiqient Production of Necessaries, 

• • 

• 

For, ils has been indicated, it is not simply wealth 
we require; that wealth, in order U) prevent poverty, 
must take the foi’in of necessaries. ^ 

" And*a very large»proportion of tho*annual product 
obvioasly cannot be regarded as taking this form. It 
IjoijLsists chiefly of commodities and services which arc 
wholly or parifly luxuries (not being re(pusite at all, or 
not. being requisite ift tjjo quantity in wliich they 
'exi^), an(f to some extent oflcommodities and services 
which afe wholly or partly useless and some of wliieli 
are positively deleterious.^ 

Wo have only to stroll through some of the prin¬ 
cipal thoroughfares of our wealthy towns to at oiire 
realise the existence of luxury. We shall probably 
discover palatial residences, which we may safely 
C( JMclutfe »to b(f gorgeously furnished (oftentimes with 
Ijttleregfwd either to comfort or to art), and to possess 
well-ltoekcd wine-cellars, and laiders leplete with 
delicacioB. Or we may descry sjiacious shops and 
emporiums, with their glittering array of jewellery 
and trinkets, iheir coHection of sealskins, velvets, and 
svlks, their exhibits of special vintages, or impoitations 
from Havana, anri their display of thosS thousand and 
one chriosities which ftre gathered from the four 
corners of the globe. If we extend our stroll, wo may, 
perchance, come across some building which, under the 
innocent title of the “ Stock Exchange,” is the daily 
haunt of numbers of men who are chiefly occupied in 
1 Se* p. 27. 
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ganablin" for others. Oc wo mey find ourselves at<-a 
somewhat kindred institution where sundry “gentle¬ 
men ” are engaged in makihg, payiiig, and receiving 
bets, under tlie guise of iinp,roving the breed of horses; 
from wliich we may infer tlie nature of the services 
by which this pi'oduct of civilisation is maintained. 
And even if wo‘sljould confine oiy; ramble to the less 
attractive poorer districts, we shall discover displays 
of tawdry finei'y, adulterated wares, goods “cheap and 
nasty,” and tlaming gin-palaces at every few yards. 

Now, by far the greater part, and in some cases the 
whole, of each of these and many similar coihinodities 
and services, far too numerous to tabulate, cannot 
come within tlie most elastic definition of “ necessaries.” 
It has even been maintained that they cannot be re¬ 
garded as wealth, and should rather I’eeeive the desire- 
nation of “illth”'—a suggestion provoked by the 
fact that tliey are co-existcoit with extreme indigence. 
Clearly, hon ever, their value must be deducted 
our £l,dd0,{)()0,()00 if we wish to ascertain, ^lat por¬ 
tion of the national income which is available fot the 
pi’evention of poverty. The precise deduction which 
ought to be made it is not possible to ascertain, but 
we may safely regaid one-third of the total income as 
repiesonted by luxuiies (the probabilities are thait 
this is considerably below the mapk ^), so that the 

^ i'ahian Ei,mijs ui Sociali!,m, p.‘22. (London. The Fabian 
Society, 03 Fleet Stieot, 1889.) 

- “Perhaps £100,000,000 annually are spent even by the 
working-classes, and £400,000,000 by the rest of the population 
of England, in ways that do little or nothing towards making 
life nobler or truly happier." Principles of Ecmwmks. By 
Professor Marshall. Vol. i,, p. 7^31, 
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aanual amount of mjcessaries’produced must be taken 

as not^cxceediii';; £900,000,000 lu value. 

' • • 

• : 

But%ve have scon alsoi tliat wealtli, whibt taking 
the form of useful things—articles winch can faiily, 
under given circumstances, come witlyn the category 
of ne(?ossaii(;s—m;)^" be produced at tlie cost of thmg.s 
for whicli tlieie is giealcr need, witli tlie result that 
' tljer^ is an insulllcient production ul‘ the nioie im¬ 
mediate nccQssaiics. We must not, theielore, assume 
thjjt even the whole oCoyr £900,000,000 is repie,rented 
by*tlio most appropriate c!ass of wi'alth, or is a\ail-’, 
able fof the prevention of i>ov(‘ity. On tiie contiary, 
we know that it is not; for the same causes (to be 
invc.stigated later on'^) which indnectly lead to the 
production of luxuries also conduce to wrong produc¬ 
tion even in the matter of some articles which need 
not be characterised as luxuries. 

■=Hei:^»agjiif5, the exact extent to which this takes 
place itjWould be dillicult to ascertain, but thei'e is 
one^act which throws some light upon the sulject— 
iiamclyt that, out of the total annual lu’oduct, moic 
than o»e-scvotith (of the value of £209,000,000) is 
“ saved,’'^ tlwc bulk it existing in the (oim of new 
railways, roads, house.s, machinery, and otlnu' aids to 
fbture labour.^ Jl'Iiose arc all very useful things , but 
they *form an addition' to accumulated wealth,* and 
their consumption is necessarily extended over a long 

Page 11. 

“ See p, 68. 

® Mr. R. Giffen’s Essays in Fnvxnee, vol. ii., p. 407. 

* Fabum Tract, No. 5, p. 3o 
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period. To the extent, fhcreforevto which this prodiic- 
tion iiivolve.s an in.sufficicnt supply of food and 
clothing, for (sxample, they are insta'nces, for the time 
being, of wrong [)ioductionc; and their value must be 
deducted from our £900,000,000 to arrive at the net 
amount of tliQ annual income represented by that 
form of wealth* whicli is capable^ of sijtisfyiisg the 
annual wants. 

Of coui se that class of saving which simply ctfnsi^ts^ 
in stoiingup suitalde ncee.ssaries for co;isumption in 
tlie immediate future—a process which is constantly 
• going on, since we can only"consume the products of past - 
labour (although much of it cannot be stored for long) 

—Stands on a diirercmt footing. But the greater pait 
of our £200.000,000 is not a mere credit of necessaiies 
to next yeai-’s account, corresponding to a credit 
previously made to the ])resent year’s account of 
necessaries now being consumed. It is largely a 
pure addition to capital, and whilst that afWi'ttcxi4s 
partly rerpiired, if capital is to grow with population, 
and whilst the whole of it tends to increase future 
production, and is thus beneticial, the point to bo 
determined is whether we can afford to imikc, it— 
whether, in fact, it is not equivalent to a man going 
without a dinner that he may depo.sit sixpence in tlio 
savings’ b’ank. In order to ascertain this we must 
subtract from the total prouuce the amount that is 
thus saved in excess of what is rcqiii.site for capital to 
keep pace with population. If we take this latter at '• 
£100,000,000 we shall be erring on the safe side, and 
we hiive theiefore a deduction to make from our 
£900,000,000 of a like sum of £100,000,000. This 
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will reduce to ^jJsOOjOOO.OOO *thc proportion of the 
annuali income which is available to meet the actual 
necessities of the J’ear. 

Thus our £35 per head^ dwindles down to about 
£21, and our £150 per adult male'" tc) about £90. 
And (?ven wo 4 ‘xcludo from cohsideration the 
question of wrou" production lastly (h'alt with, and 
'•veptut'c to take £000,000,000 as our asadable annual 
produce, Avc qre still hd't with only about £2t "por 
hoa^l, or with, in roun»l tii^urcs, £100 per adult nude. 

And wo have little licsitafion, tln'rofore, in arrivinf^ *1 
at the conclusion that the production of ncci'ssaiies is 
insufficient. An average annual income of £21, or 
even of £24, would not be enough to maintain the 
community in health and vigour, 

Insufficient Production of Necessaries, tlien.is 
a^auso W poverty,-—though we shall hereafter see it 
is not th? most 2 iptent cause. 

WASTE. 

^•The next point to determine is whether there is 
waste; a*d,^f of what character 'Aruj we may 
conveqiently make the iiupiiry, first, as to the indi¬ 
vidual; secondly, as to the industrial community; 
^and thirdly, as to the nation collectively; althougdi, 
of couixse, the division cannot bQ regarded as an 
absolutely rigid one. 


‘ See p. 15. • ® See p. 16. 
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Individual Waste. . 

* f 

\V(! comincnco by roealliie" tlie fact tlmt iclle con¬ 
sumption is waste—that is to say (witli the modifica- 
tion to which ^attention will be immediately called) 
not only luxnril'.s, but the very rjeccssapes of* exist¬ 
ence, when coiisnmed by people who produce nothing, 
are, s(i far as tlic rest of tlio community is concerned, 
absolutely wasted , and a part of the consumption of 
the vjomi-idle is attended AviJjh t'.iC same result. Such 
people are more or less ‘ parasites—“drones in =the 
liive,” as the late Professor Cairncs put it, “gorging 
at a f(‘ast to which they have contributed nothing,’ ^ 
or to which they have not contributed their fair share. 

Fiom this class, however, must be excluded the 
young, whom it is both cruel and impolitic to draft 
into the industrial ranks before their physical and 
mental powers arc dcvidoped ; and tlie agAd/-'"'”se 
))ower.s are declining, and who, after giving their best 
years to the service of the State, aie entitled to im¬ 
munity from fuithcr labour; and the sick and 
aflhcted, who are unable to work, and have a peculiar 
claim upon the community. ^ 

Nor must we bo misunderstood on 'another point. 
Productiofi, in the economic sense, .as wo may gather 
irom our brief analysis of wealth,- docs not mean 
the meie manufacture of material articles. For man, 
in reality, makes nothing • by all his labour ho cannot 
add one particle to the sum of matter in the universe. 

r Lcddiiitj rniicipla of Political Economy, p. 32. 

- Soo p 14. 
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411 he does is t(y“mi!vc” or f?Ucr the form of matciial 
substfyices; or, in other words, lie produces simply 
“ utilities.” Buttutilitiei? may be embodied in human 
beings* as well as in outward objeets, and eveiyonc 
who creates utilities is a producer, whether he makes 
a table (to use conventional language) or causes a 
blader. of grass to^grow, or wlietlier* tie increases the 
mental powers or improves the moral character of his 
, fellows. 

‘ Yet the'fact remains, that, with tlicsc limitations, 
there are tens of tlij^msands wlio produce practically 
iifitliing.'und hundreils of iliou-aiids who produce far 
less than the equivalent of wliat they coiisume.^ 
Waste, therefore, takes place ; and unless we had, as 
we have seen we have not, a siqierlhious pioduetion 
equal to the amount squandered, this become.s a cause 
of poverty. 

thcPwaste caused by the dioiies confined to , 
their personal consumption. To minister to their 
pleasure they ntonopolise the services of large numlieis 
of o|her individuals, who, although not themselves 
idle consumers, are fed, clad, and housed, .simply 
that they nvay add io the comfort of the privileged 
.‘class. Lar^ii armies of domestic servants and personal 
attcndaSits aro*]^ept, in order that nragnijicent estab- 

# « ' 

2 It appears from the Census of 1881 that 407,10!) adult males 

returned themselves as of no ocoup.ition. (The J'reh'inmui]i 
lieport of 18!)1 docs not give information on this point) The 
number of those who do a few houis ♦l.iily “work,” after tho 
manner of the “Circumlocution OUice” woitines, we can only 
guess at. 
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tisliinents may be maintjfincd, an^ tMt their owners 
may be spared exertion. And, having liltle or nc^thing 
to do, they seek fo “ kill time*’ and combat enmii by 
amusements of the most di'^ersified and costly, char¬ 
acter. Tliey must have their shooting and their 
opera-boxes, their race-horses and jockeys and clubs, 
their house-boats* and yachts and four-in-hand*^ and 
all the other forms of diversion which are regarded as 
essential to "fashionable life.” 

All this represents so much waste. Thd can*?ump- 
tion by those wlio are thus engag(*d simply in contii- 
buting to the pleasure of. ttie idlers has t'he saijie 
economic cflect as the consumption of the idlers, them¬ 
selves : nothing is given to the community in exchange 
for the wealth destroyed. 

But, again, even with active producers not engaged 
wholly or partially in ministering to those who con¬ 
tribute little or nothing to the national* ijicomc. thjj 
consumption of luxuries has the same eficct • it is 
equally “unproductive consumiition.’*' The gupsts' 
who assemble at the hospitable board of the Iijansion 
House, for example, may be highly useful members of 
society; but gorgeous civic banquets, t(j the extent to 
which they arc in excess of necessary %re, must be,, 
condemned.as waste. And the working-man who 
squanders some of his hard»earncd wages at. the 
public-house is contributing to the same evil. Pro¬ 
fessor Marshall intimates that " perhaps more than 
half of the consumption of the upper classes of society 

^ See Pt tnciples of rohlwal Ewnomp. By John Stuart Mill. 
Book 1 ., ch.ip. m , soc. 5. 
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in England is -^liollj unnecessary;”^ and there is no 
doub| that a‘considerable, though naturally a much 
smaller, proportion of tlTe consumption^of the “lower 
classes ” is equally so, ^ 

Many instances of unproductive consumption might 
be cited, but we may be content with selecting the 
most*notoi’ious. Our annual Diink»l3ill is, in round 
figures, £12.),000,000—it has been more—and although 
aboiit £30,000,000 of this goes to tin? Government in 
^lie shape’ of duties, a very largo proportion of that 
sum may be set ofT against the cost to the community 
o^ coping with the crime, wice, and di.se.ase which arq 
caused by strong drink. ISot, however, to overstate 
the case, let us s<ay that the consumption of alcoholic 
beverages co.sts us £100,000,000 per annum. 

The greater part of this is absolute waste. We do 
not for one moment suggest that under no circum¬ 
stances can alcohol be considered a neces.sary, but it 
(iertainl^ i^; wot food; and although alcoholic beverages 
contain^ a fractional proportion ot nutriment, tlieie 
cannot be aii}^ reasonable doubt that if the amount 
contused weio reduced to oiic-tweiitieth, or, say, 
£.5,0ud000, no one would suH'er, whilst we should 
obviously eQect an anormous saving. 

,* The probable total amount of the wealth annually 
produced, whiM^ is represented by luxuiuis, we have 
already had occasion fib refer to,‘^ m order to aulve at 
that portion which is represented by neces.sarie.s. 
The constiinptton of luxuries, however, which are pro¬ 
cured at the cost of an insufficient supply of the 

^ Principles of Polittcul Economy, vol. i. p. 124. 

2 Sec p. 18. 
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requisites of life, has naturally cf llecl‘for ohservatioB 
under the present section. t 

Industrial f Waste. 

Passiiiff from the individual consumer to the in¬ 
dustrial s(iciety,\''e may next inquire whether waste 
takes plac(‘ in connection with production and dis¬ 
tribution. Anduso many instances at once occru” to 
us, that there can be no hesitation in answering the 
question. ,, 

^ Pi'ihaps the most prevalent form of industrial was/e 
ai ises from tlu' loss of Capital Under our sy.stern of 
competition mei chants embark in the most lisky 
enterprises, and tlie general public, c.specially that 
poition with limited mean.s, is olten induced, by mis¬ 
representation and deceit, to contribute to absolutely 
MU)rthle.ss undei takings The re.sult is that much 
wealth is annually lost—that is to say,nt, is^ ujuijjir 
ductivcly consumed to the extent to which it is 
devoted to labour that ]iio\(‘s aboitife And CFcn 
with more reliable or bomX fide commercial pwrUiits, 
owing to the dilliciilty in accurately gauging c^niand 
(e.specially with regaid to ai tides which are not 
absolutely requisite), to the changes in fashion, and*, 
the ever varying cajirices of the wcafthy cofisunien 
prodifctivc waste is constantly making place. « 

And Speculation, whilst al-o often giving rise to 
direct loss of cajutal, in any case involves a wasteful 
tax on the community, by the maintenance of numbers 
of persons whose chief occupation is to promote and 
piotit by the speculation. ^Joint-stock companies, 
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.productive tlK)iigl),they lufvo been of great good m 
many respects, have considerably extended gambling, 
and have jesu4ted in tvbat is known as “rifling the 
market,” and in the paying and selling of shares 
simply for an anticipated rise or fall. “Rings and 
corners” are otlier instances of the .same evil; and 
although ^lai-gc^speculators at times fulfil useful 
functions, to the extent to which they are engaged in* 

^ arlnticially inflating or dciu-e.ssing prices and in con¬ 
tributing to industrial crises, their labour and their 
^consumption is wot’so than wasted. 

• Capitalists, again, (tebberately promote the cv^l > 
The •manufacture of practically usele.ss articles, to be 
palmed upon tlie purchasing public by means of 
chicanery and deceit, and adulteration, or th(‘ com¬ 
pounding with useful articles of spurious or deleterious 
ingredients, represent some of the woist forms of 
waste; for they aie tlio outcome of (]elil)erate baud, 
......1 (,^'t(yif^inos of a ciiininal disregard lor health. 

And ijiey lead to further waste bj^ the expendituic of 
'ekormous sunVs in the elaborate puiringand advertising 
ol^i^se objectionable wares 
In. “Strikes” and “Lock-outs” we have other 
instances <*f industrial waste, d’hey cause machim'iy 
to remain .idle, labour to be thrown upon the streets, 
industry to lie suspended, and eommeice to lie deranged. 
Ai'd thc,se ettects autvery lar-reaching; for, AVith the 
inter-depcndenco of the vanous industrial groups, a ‘ 
disturbance in one trade, or even in one cmitie, extends 
with varying intensity to many others; and the evil 
results are often felt long after the particular dispute 
is settled. 
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All this means enormo*us loss io tl*o community,, 
though tlie burden, as a rule, falls most.licavily fpon 
those least able ,to bear it—natflely, th« poorer classes. 

Waste is also characteristic of our system 06 dis¬ 
tribution. Commodities are filtered through numerous 
channels before they reach the consumer, at the cost of 
the maintenance (»f a lai'ge army oij “niiddleni«n,” 
'whose sole function it is to jws.s on the products of 
industry from hand to hand, each one retaining 
portion, or its equivalent, for himself, in the shape of 
'• piolit.” To the e.Ktent to which Uieir services could 
b^ di.spenscd with, their litbour is socially *unpro» 
ductivc, and their consumption of wealth anoth(»r in¬ 
stance of the evil with which are dealing 

And, once more, many professional services must 
come within the same category. Our lawyers, 
valuers, auctioneers, and otheis in the .same industrial 
guide, are, in the main, \eiy estimable individuals, 
though, with regard to the first, it is ciftttiinjiry to 
give them credit for more mischief than eveij that 
attributed to much-maligned woman); *but if thdy 
attempt to anal 3 ^so—which they probably rarelyvJj^ 
the nature of the services they render, they wniist 
come to the conclusion that the lc.s!^ tho.se services are 
required the better it will be for the oo^imunity. 
So far, therefore, as the labours of tiie* professional * 
classes 'arc rendered necessary* by an undesirable 
artificial condition of society—and that they are, to 
no small extent, so rendered nerossaiy will hereafter 
be seen,^—they represent a form of industrial (though 
not of individual) waste. 

1 r.ige 80 d «q. 
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National Waste. 

Tlwre are yet other jnanifestutions of tlie evil to 
which hrief refeienco muht be iii.uh!, hiuI, althuiii,f|i 
both individual and industrial waste^nccossarily allects 
the •comiiijinity a wliolc, therfl are some forms 
which are nioie appiopiiately classitiei,! as distinctly 
^naKonal. 

Crime (\ve ro^oxrd it from the economic rather than 
from the moral stsndjxoint) is waste. The criminal 
i« en^a^ed in prod^('inl,^•not utilities, hut what may 
bo tewned “ disutilities’’—that is to say, he is eni,fn(,md 
in working mischief. He often lives on the labour of 
the community, and he necessitates labour being 
devoted to thwarting his designs and keeping him in 
restraint, rolicemen, in.igistiates, gaolers, and others 
have to be maintained in order to cope with him , and 
even t]jc»lfi'oductiou of locks, bolts, and bars, and* 
, similai; sateguard.s, may be legardcd as chielly le- 
quired for the*same piir[)ose. 

l^in one asjiect of the question the expense thus 
entailed upon the community may tie considered as 
indivddual tvaste : rts piu.ximate cause is the vicioiis- 
• ness of in^lwidual.s. JJut tins aspect is a narrow one, 
•and d5es not'cyibrace the cau.se of thab viciousnc.s.s 
Hefcafter wo shall liUve occasion to inquire to what 
it is crime is due / and meantime we prefer to cla.ssify 
this instance as one of national waste, indicating 
thereby that the ultimate re.sp(ftisibility rests in the 
main with the community rather than with the 
1 Se% p 87 tt seq. 
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criminal himself. But with whoi^isocver it rests, the 
viciousness affouls one of the most painful exeyspli- 
^icatiuus of waste. 

The evil is also manifested to some extent in our 
Govci’timent depintments, wliicli, owinj^ largely to the 
< lack of identity of interests betweo.i tlic olHcials and 
tlie general publip, are seldom conducted with a sufli- 
cient regard to economy; wliilst any cniticism ia 
often considered as satisfactorily disposed of by being 
denounced as a “ chcese-paiing-policy.” 

^ Our Imperial expenditure is about £86,000,000 per 
annum; but from this ought to bo deducted' some 
£8,000,000, the cost of the Post and Telegraph ser- 
vice.s, wliich, as a whole, constitute a well-managed 
and profitable business, thus leaving about £78,000,000 
net. The inci’c amount, however, in itself proves no¬ 
thing, since the necessary expon.so of Governiiient 
' must depend on the functions it discharges. '''But of 
the sum in (piostion, wo find that about £2.5,000,000 
is for interest on the National Debt, “made up,jfor 
the most part, of the cost of unnecessary wai^-, or 
gross extravagance and corruption on the part 1)1 our 
rulers of the jiast ” ^ Another £.33,000,000 goes to 
the present maiiitenanee of the Army' and Navy, 
devoted, not simply to self-defence, 'but to that ag¬ 
gression ami chasti.sement for insult, real or im¬ 
aginary, which forms part of a spirited foreign policy. 
And of tlie remaining £20,000,000, the greater part 
represents the expenditure on the miscellaneous Civil 


* Financial Eefoivi Almanacl, 1891, p. 46. 
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Services, the *ostlj 4 collectiun of revenue by imliiect 
taxi^ion, and aamiitic'', pensions, and allowances. 

Tiiat son\e sjft’ing eoftld be elfected iji in.my of tliosi^ 
departments, withouD ;jny saiiilice of eilieieney, is 
undoubteil. But piobably the only very large item 
which is open to grave oljeetion i^s tlie Xe.S,000,()()() 
abo’re refeiied t^ (of which nioie'tli.ui CI7,000,000^ 
represent the cost of our land forces), b) which innst 
bo added luan.s raised fur .similar jnnjioses When wi' 
'investigate^^ the motives inducing “ military opera 
tions ”—as the pi(i«e.ss^is eu])henii.stically tenia'll—we 
shall see that much of tlfl^ e.xpendituie is wholly ui»- 
neces^ary. 

Thu.s our second fpicstion receivc.s on all hands an 
emphatic allirniative answer 

Waste of Wealth is a c.iuse of poverty,—though 
even yet we have not seen the mo.st potent cause. 

UNEQUAL DISTllinUTlON. 

\^e.third and last stage of the impiiry which the 
visit to our Liliputian island suggested relates to the 
distributioi^of the proilucts of industry. 

'flu Extent of the Ineqhahty.* 

That wealth is unequally divided is, of course, patent 
to everyone. But how unequally it is diviiled com¬ 
paratively few seem to reali.se.* Yet since, as wc 
shall hereafter sec,^ absolutely equal di.stiibutioii is 
' Page 90 ct jer/. P.ige 95. 
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not necessary to ]»revent povei^y, tfie question of 
degree becomes of importance; and {./clear co|icep- 
ftion of the oj^tent of the ifie(piality is, therefore, 
esiential. , , 

Just a few significant illustrations. 

Of the total jiccumulated wealth of the United 
^ Kingdom, estimated, upon the basj^s of a table pre¬ 
pared some ycais ago by Mr. Oitfen, at over 
.£ 10 , 000 , 000 , 000 ,^ one-half is owned by somethino' 
over a quaitur of a pidlion of persons^—that is, by 
about'a hundred and fiftieth j)art of the population 
ftr a seventieth ])art of the.adult population! ‘ And, of 
the remaining half, only a small fraction, amounting 
probably to not more than £180,000,000^ (or a fifty- 
fifth of the whole), is owned by that large number 
who constitute the manual-labour class If wo in¬ 
clude the families of the (piarter of a million persons, 
we shall have, in round figures, one million individuals 
' enjoying £5,000,000,000 accumulated whalth^. giving 
an avei age for each of £.>,000, whilst the rev,raining 
thirty-se\ on millions eiijoya like sum of £5,000,000,000 
accumulated w'ealth, giving an average for Cafj i of 
£135. But of the thirty-seven millions, the iveckly 
wage-earners and those dependent'upontluMii,estimated 
at thirty millions,^ enjoy only £180,000^p00; thus' 
giving an aVerage for each of £6 onjy.' One'thirty- 
eighth of the population thus'possess on the average 

Fahiwi Tiad, No. 7, p. 7. 

- Ibid, p. 9. Mufhairs Didwnai ij of Stutiitki, pp. 278, 9. 

3 Ibul, p. 9. 

* This class embraces about four-fiftlis of the total workers. 
Professor Leoni Levi, Tunes, 13tlvJaiiuary, 1885, 
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£ 5,000 per head; thirty thirty eighths of tho 
popule|,ion possess on the aver.igc £6 per head. In¬ 
equality of distrilsution Am Kcai cely be .carried much 
furthewthan this. • 

Nor shall we now be surprised to find that gross 
inequality prevails in the distribution ^of tiro national 
income. Thp tota^ wo liavo seen, i? £1,.‘550,()()(),000; 
and of tins, our thirty million weekly wage-earners ob- 
tam £500,000,000 only; tho remaining eight million 
persons thus, receiving £850,000,000. This means 
that the average annual income of tho one class is 
less than £17 per head, and the average annual in-« 
come of»the other class is more than £106 per head. 
But, of course, the greatest inequality also prevails 
amongst tlie members of both classes, many receiving 
infinitely more than £10G, and many much less than 

£ 17 . 

The IS^kiPe and Effect of Unequal Distribution. 

* The eight mil^on persons arc monopolists; they are 
the Wiicrs, save toatiilling e-vtciit, of the instiu- 
ments qf production; audit is to this i.ict that tho 
grave inequa^jty in the distiilmtion of the produce is 
tJ'aceable. Bqicause they possess such an enormous 
share o& tffe aecumulated wealth, they lye able to 
command an enormous*share of tlio annual inuome. 

“ Unto everyone that hath shall be given.” 

The £850,000,000 is the amount of what are known 
as the “ three rents.” Rent of Land (and homscs)' 

^ Strictly speaking, house-rent is interest on capital, but it ii 
generally more convenient, ^\^Jlon dealing with land-values, t< 

0 
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annexes about £220,00(5“,000; a»vl Re?it of Capital (or 
interest) appropriates £270,000,000. i’liese tw| suras, 

^ amounting tq £490,()00,000,'ropresc4it the price paid 
for permission to worlc, and leave only £860j000,000 
of the £l,3.j0,000,000 for the workers themselves. 
But of this it is. estimated that Rent of Ability (or the 
additional rcmuAcratioii commanded by gkill) absorbs 
for the benefit of about one-fifth only of the industrial 
group as much as £360,000,000, leaving our net sum • 
of £.500,000,000 for the remaining foui;-fifths of the 
workers. ^ ® 

< The average income of the weekly wage-earners is 
thus reduced from the £3 -j, wliich equal distribution 
would give, to the £17 already referred to, and that 
of the adult males, from £150 to about £70 If, there¬ 
fore, any have more than this, others have less; and, 
as a matter of fact, of the number of separate incomes, 
only about one-eleventh amount to £150 per annuin.^ 

Thus the average income of this cla'ls <is,even less 
than it would be if the ivlwlc of that portiop only of 
the annual wealth-product which is’ represented by 
necessaries were cijually divided. And we, tlnj^fore, 

include the buildings upon them, not jipon the ^principle of the 
old legal luaxiiu qiwquul plantutiir wlo, solo cedit, but becauto 
wo can only guess at the separate values of the' liod and build¬ 
ings respectively. It m.ikos no dilfereiioc to our conclusions, 
jirovidcd we exclude the value of the buildings when dealing 
with capital; since, as will hereafter appear, the economic effect 
of interest is the same as I,hat of rent. The aiiiiu.al rental-value 
of the land alone is roughly estimated at £130,000,000. 

1 The figures given in this paragraph are taken from Fabian 
Tract, No. 6, where the various authorities for them are stated. 

- Sir. R, Gitfen’s Emi/s m Finance, vol. li., p. 467. 
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arrive at the concluswii that ft is the piivileged mono¬ 
polist! w*lio can aliurd to indulge in luxuries ; 
and that for the ♦nasses ftf the ))eo|)le aiiy such indul¬ 
gence K impossible, save i^t the cost of a stdl further 
diminution in their iusullicicnt supply of necessaries. 

Obfiousl^ also, ^he majority of tiie wage-earners 
can have little, if any, opportunity of “ putting by for 
» a raitiy day.” Having regard to their fneans, however, 
icre is rcajly mote saving amongst the workiug- 
ciasscs than aniong-4 their wealthy brethren -Tlio 
number of small deposits in savings banks ail'oid. 
some indication of this, and the membership of the 
numerous benctit societies is another pertinent in¬ 
stance. Yet, of the X:100,0()(),()00 which is annually 
saved, the wage-earners contribute only an inliiii- 
lesimal portion; and substantially the whole of it 
represents the superiluous income lemaining to the 
favoured, piutocrats, after providing for their every 
yvant, bc^fh natural and artificial. 

A^id it is largely owing, be it also observed, to this 
gross'^ "Unequal distiibution of wealth that we have 
an insiifiicient production of necessaries and great 
waste. As v»e shall hereafter see,^ the large pioduc- 
tion of luxuries at the expense of necessaries, and 
their wasteful * (jpnsumption, is in part* indirectly 
traccfible to the fact that a section of society possesses 
a greater amount of wealth than is reipiisite to satisfy 
its actual requirements. Thus, not only is unequal 
distribution a cause of poverty, bift it gives latitude, 
so to speak, to the other causes, and must be held 
^ Page 58. 
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IS THE INEQUALITY INCREASING^ 


cliicfly responsible for tlfe existence of the problem we 
are investigating. 

Is the Inequality Increqsing or Ditmnishivg? 

Special interest, therefore, attaches to the further 
inquiry, whether or not tlie tendency is for the in¬ 
equality to become greater. 

That the rich aie growing richer is sufficieutly q 
indicated by the amount of their annual" savings, lo 
which reference has just been made. But it is not a 
, nccessaiy corollary of this ■ that the poor ar6 growing • 
])oorer, since, as has been intimated, the .^annual 
wealth-production per head has enormously increased.^ 
This increase is mainly due to improvements in the 
instruments of production, especially by the great 
development of machinery; and it thus becomes of 
importance to ascertain wliat is the effect upon dis- 
tiibution of such improvements. • . 

Now, it has been jiointed out that substantially 
the whole of the accumulated wealth' is owned by a 
comparatively small number of persons (half-af it by 
a mere ftaction of the population), and that tjiey are, 
therefore, monopolists of the instruments of produc¬ 
tion. True, these instruments must be .-used in order 
to produce wealth , and to use them, employment 
must be given to labour. "But the amount of the 
produce wliich the labourer receives is mainly deter¬ 
mined, not by the eflicicncy of the instrument or the 
absolute quantity of the output, but by the ratio be¬ 
tween the supply and demand of labour. A machine 
^ Page 2. 
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which produces* say^en articles per hour, may ho 
super^ded by p, machine wliich produces t('n thou¬ 
sand ; but if no j»reater hibour or skill js rocpiired to 
work tlge one than the oth|r, the owner of iho machine 
will not have to pay a sint^le penny more in waives on 
account of its increased pi oduetivonehs, lienee, with a 
practically unlimited supply of lahmir—such as now 
exists—and Avith unrestrained competition, it is 
• (ignorinf]; the consumer for the moment) the mono¬ 
polist who mainly honefits from improved methods of 
industry. No doiiht,*to the extent to which a hetter 
maichine dalls for greater ability to work it, ho must* 
pay mcffc wages, since the siipjily of skilled workmen 
is much less than that of the unskilled l!ut so long 
as the work is practically mechanicil, the labourer 
labourer can derive no IviK'lIt from an impiovcd 
instrument; the diminished cost ol jn-odnctioii does 
not result in les.scning his toil or in raising his wnges; 
on the conti'afy, gi owing competition for employment 
tends to increase the iirst and lower (he .second. 
“Hithcito,” .saiifJohn Stuart Mill, not so many years 
ao-o,''* it is questionable if all the nu'chanical inven¬ 
tions y^t made have lightened the day’s toil of any 
human being;” signilicantly adiling, “they have 
anabled a greater population to live the same life of 
drudgery and iiflprisonment, and an increased number 
of manufacturers and others to make lurtuiics.” ’■ 

But if there is competition among the labourers, 
there is also competition amongst tlic capitali.sts; and 
hence they cannot for long make an abnormal profit, 
Frineiples of Folitical Economy, book iv., chap, vi,, sec. li. 
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DIVERSITY IN CONSUMPTION. 


SO tlmt a diminished Cost of production eventually 
lowers prices, and the consumer benefits. A!pd be¬ 
cause we arc /ill consumers 5t is a very common, but 
very erroneous, assumptioi/ that we all substantially 
benefit; and that the labourer in this way obtains his 
full share of the productive gain resulting from im¬ 
provements in machinery. True, we are all consumers, 
but we are not all consumers to the same extent, or 
even of the same class of commodities. The consump¬ 
tion of the poorer classes is necessarily meagre, and it 
chiefly consists of those things which arc directly 
ttraceable to the land; whilst, in the main, it is the'^ 
price of manufactured goods which machinery-lowers. 
Tlie primary essentials of existence are food and 
dwelling; and mechanical inventions have not suc¬ 
ceeded in reducing the co.st of many of the staple 
articles of diet, nor can they enlarge the area of 
Bethnal Green or other localities where the poor 
congregate Meat, vegetables, butter, eggs, and other 
food-stufis arc much dearer than they formerly were; 
and house-rent has enormously rised. By opening 
our ports to foreign grain we have secured the boon 
of a cheap loaf; and clothes are also less costly, but 
the poor are not given to fastidiousness tin dress. In 
short, it is principally manufactured and imported 
goods whidi are cheaper, and these are'the goods which 
ai’c consumed mainly by the upper and middle classes, 
and upon which (with the exception of com) the 
bulk of the poor spend but a comparatively small 
portion of their scanty earnings, for the simple reason 
that the greater part of those earnings are absorbed in 
the satisfaction or attempted satisfaction of prior wants. 
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On the \vhol(^^ thcn^we mu»t conic to tlie conclusion 
that, with urfrestrained competition,^ the ten¬ 
dency is for tte inequality of distribution to 
increase. The upper and the conijiavalively wealthy 
classes, comprising as they do the bulk of the land¬ 
owners, derive the full benelit of the rise in ground- 
valuc^; their savings also augiiKuit Ihcir money in¬ 
comes; and*the Ml in price of the comforts and 
luxuries of life still further increase thf'ir real incomes. 
T*iio middle classes have to pay more rent, but they 
are to some ’extent pwners of capital, and .share tlie 
gains arii»ing from the nffmopoly of this instrument of 
production , whilst they, too, benelit from the fall in 
price.s. Even the upper strata of the working-classes, 
though they also have to lender increased tiabute to 
the landlord, are able by combination and skdl to 
obtain an increase of money wages, whilst, owing to 
the cheapening of some of the articles they consume, 
their real wages arc still further enhanced. Hut the 
masses of unskilled labourers (who number more than 
‘all the *otlier oJas.sos put together), in con.scipicncc of 
the'growth in their numbers, compete more keenly for 
cmplftyment, thu.s, as a rule, keeping down the rate 
of remuneration to Jiarc subsistence-wage; whilst in 
jlny case, tlu^ have to pay considerably higher rent 
for the «ii.?erabic rooms they occupy ; and, unless they 
are Qontent to livf; on bread and treacle, with a »up of 
inferior tea, their purchasing-power is less as regards 
articles of food. Although, therefore, in some direc¬ 
tions the inequality is diminisinng, the di.spaiity 
between the two extremes of the social scale is be- 
1 As to the restrictions already imposed, see post p. 153. 
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coming greater.^ The labourer w^ho Has neither land 
nor capital, and only the minimum of ability, is always 
working on tlie “ margin of cultivjation,” wit^i the 
^ certainty that nearly two-thirds of the product^of his 
industry will be scrupulously appropriated by those 
from whom he obtains permission to work. 

The Unequal Distribution of Wealth, then, is 
the most potcnt.cause of poverty. 

YET A FOURTH CAUSE OF POVERTY. 

t 

* I . 

We have thus found th^t the threefold danger to 
which our imaginary islanders were exposed is iiialised 
in the community in which we live; and that poverty 
arises from all its possible causes. 

And wo ventured to say that these were the ofify 
possible causes. Somewhat paradoxically in form, 
though not in substance, it must now be added that 
there is yet a fourth cause—and that is pofevfy itself. 
The effect in turn becomes a cause. r. 

For if Insufficient Production leads to Poverty, 
Poverty also leads to Insufficient Production. T,o ob¬ 
tain the maximum result, labour must bo efficient; 
and for labour to be efficient'^ the labourer must, 
possess health and vigour. A half-stai'ved, ill-chad," 
badly-housed, and ignorant proletariat can never 

iSee Problems of Poverty (Note, ante, p. 2), chapter i., sec. 8. 
“There still remains a great, and . . . perhaps a growing 
residuum of persons who are physically, mentally, or morally in- 
' lOi Rio of doing a good day’s work with which to earn a good 
day at tvage.” Principles of Economics, by Professor Marshall, 
vol. i., p. .'^29. 
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constitute a iSbdy able* workers; and though 
theyjnay plo^ through a certain amount of me¬ 
chanical drudge«y, evei? this will be laboriously and 
slowljj performed, and ijuch productive power will 
be frittered away, If a man is to be an eflicient pro¬ 
ducer, his soul must be in his work; but when the 
body* is pinched ^he soul shrivels; and licnco the 
victim of poverty often displays less intelligence than 
the horse, owing to the fact tliat he kicks tJio material 
comforts the average horse enjoys. 

Again, if Waste iaa cause of Poverty, Poverty is a 
cause of Waste. ImproWdenco and recklessness arg 
not upfrcqucntly engcndeied by indigence. An en¬ 
feebled mind is not conducive to habits of foresight 
or thrift, even when an occasional oj)portunity for 
their cultivation exist. If an extra shilling is earned 
it is too often squandered; pleasure is chielly identi¬ 
fied with the gratification of appetite, and intoinpcr- 
ance is tlnjs promoted. Moreover, it is the poverty of 
the po^r which permits of the extravagance of the 
riclj: they are*able to indulge in prodigality because 
others are doomed to penury. Profusion and wanton 
self-g^tification are only possible to those who 
jiossess considerably more than a sufficiency of 
•wealth; and,they possess this mainly because others 
cannot* commifnd a .sufficiency. The gueater part, 
therefore, of all wasteful expenditure can be indirectly 
traced to the existence of poverty. 

And, once more, if Unequal Distribution produces 
Poverty, Poverty leads to Unequ^ll Distribution. The 
more abject the want of the labourer, the greater is 
^his anxiety to obtain wqrk, and the lower, therefore, 
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PO VBRTY BREEDS PO VERTY. 


the price he will accept "for hi.«^ services; whilst the 
restrictions placed upon his productive powei^ by 
infirm jihysical and mental Ktamino also make his 
‘labour less remunerative. AJorcover, his comparative 
ignorance and want of means prevent his effective 
organisation; and without organisation he cannot 
hope to improve his position. Poverty, thue, in 
" various wa 3 ’.s, conduces to a continued and increasing 
disparity in the division of the produce of labour. • 

* 4 

It i§ easy to sink to the bottom of tlie social scale: 
Facdis est descensus Averui.' ^J'o ascend the Jadder is 
often an arduous undertaking; to slide do;vn it 
requires no effort. And largo numbers never have 
the opportunity of placing their feet on the lowest 
rung. For with the absence of prudence and self- 
restraint, which control those who have a standard of 
comfort to maintain, the poor often marry early and 
«have large families; with the result that thousands are 
born into the mo.st abject poverty, and neve^j: even ^ 
have a fair start. And thus the diseasb is constantly 
fed. Everything seems to combine to keep down the 
poor, and to recruit the army of paupers; and tliough 
soitne of them po.sse.ss that ability which in«others com- 
maijsrls special rewards, comparatively fevi find oppor¬ 
tunity to deyelop or utilise it. ^ 

1 ^ “ Slow rises worth, by poverty depressed.” 

Pove'l\’ty, then, is a cause of poverty; and this its 
incidental effect has,* not less than have its primary 
cause.s, an important bearing on our problem. . 



III.—THE PROBLEM SOLVED 


Having ascertained llie genesis of poverty, we have 
to put to ourselves the crucial question—“Are wo 
justified in predicting its exodus ? ” *UnIoss tlierc is a 
solution to tile problem, tlic suggested duty of investi¬ 
gation might well fee met with a " cui hono‘^'\ The 
]TlutocraT;y must bo regarded with the, envy (J." 
despaw'; the toilers regaled with moral retlcctions on 
the dignity of labour, the reward of virtue, and other 
cold scraps of ])hilosophy ; and the “submerged tenth ” 
exhorted to pray diligently and fervently for .speedy 
euthanasia. 


POVERTY IS PREVENTIIII.K. 

But our research, though gloomy in its character, 
has been encouraging. We have not discovered any 
sterif ^law of nature proclaiming poverty to be in¬ 
evitable. have seen no trace of a Divine ordinance 
.which decrees that the many .shall always be poor. 
But we l*avc,t)n the contrary, clearly discerned that 
poverty is due to mab, and need not, therefdre, bo 
perpetuated. 

Necessaries, it is true, can only be procured by 
labour; and nature docs emphaCieally proclaim what 
the moral law has enunciated, “ that if any would not 
work, neither should ho oat.” Some have contrived 
; 43 
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A GRADUAL METHOD. 


to cheat nature, and have brok^^i the moral law, by 

^ » 0 » 

eating without working—and there has.been vicjtrious 
atonement for their sins. Buci under an altered con- 
''dition of things—a condition which we are warranted 
in believing can bo brought about—none who are 
able and willing to work would lack the necessaries 
of life. ; ° 

The poor, then, need not be always with us—the 
problem can be solved. 


But' poverty will not be exterminated in a day: 
The method of extermination can be clearly appre¬ 
hended ; its practicability readily demonstrated; its 
ethical justification fully established; but its actual 
adoption can only be gradual. A sudden revolution 
in the industrial organisation is not possible ; and if 
it were, would be productive of catastrophe. Hence, 
whilst tlie extinction of the causes is ijio ultimate 
object, this can only be attained by contfiiuously 
diminishing their power. Every stopi in the right 
direction is so much gain; and although the abolition 
of poverty mu.st necessarily be a Work of time, tach 
decade may witness its appreciable decline if we keep 
the goal steadily in view. 

It must not be forgotten that we have^^far lon^ 
recognised some obligation in the matter. Theor.eti- 
cally no one is allowed to be reduced to absolute 
starvation. As an actuality we have in one year a 
hundred deaths recorded as due to this cause ; ^ and if 
we could get at the truth we might doubtless multiply 

^ Problems of Poverty (nc^e, ante p. 2), p. 18. i 
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the number by And tlie reason is that we 

have given comparatively so little thought to causes, 
and have so largely liihitcd our attention to cflects. 
During the last lialf-ccniury certain jiliases of the 
evil, as they have become painfully prominent, have 
been dealt with by legislation (whijli, whilst bene- 
hcent* in itgelf, li^s had the scarcely less important 
result of establishing valuable precedents for more 
extetided action); but there has been no wide-spread 
recognition pf the problem as a whole, and our one 
systematised effort i» stiU directed not to prevention, 
bat to relief—and that 6f an inadeiiuato ami de-. 
moralising character. It is the fons et ongo mail 
that we have yet to suppress. 

The solution of our problem, therefore, consists in 
the discovery of practical methods for the lemoval of 
'auses of^poverty ; and hence we have once again 
to make n threefold investigation. 


THE MEANS OF INOREASINfJ ITIODUCTION. 

# 

It may athirst glaticc seem that production cannot 
•be increased.* With the wheels of industiy constantly 
ibvolvihg; witti ^be return to labour nearly doubled 
in Idss than a century*; what more, it may be asked, 
can possibly be done? Machinery has been de¬ 
veloped to an extent which can ^only be described as 
marvellous; year after year has science exacted 
further* tribute from nature; and “ Tools and the 
•,pian” is the epic of this practical nineteenth century. 
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AIDS TO PRODUCTION. 


Mechanical and Scientific Aids. 

^ ’ t 

Enormously, however, as discovery and invention 
have increased our productive power, to their triumphs 
there is no discernible hnality. 

Sooner or later, as Professor Marshall tells us,»“ any 
manufacturing operation that can ^e reduced to uni¬ 
formity, so that exactly the same thing has to be 
done over and over again in the same way,” is sure tC) 
be taken over by machinery^ .And w*e have now 
entered upon what he teruis‘'“the new eravflntQjf- 
changeable Parts an era when machinery ^is ex¬ 
tensively employed in the manufacture of machinery; 
with the result that every piece in the intricate 
mechanism can be duplicated with absolute exactness, 
and replaced therefore at trivial cost, and there are, 
he considers, many signs that this principle “ will do 
more than any other to extend the use* of machine- 
made machinery to every branch of production, in¬ 
cluding even domestic and agricultuml work.”^ In* 
short, we may safely predict a larger return to labour 
by the further development of labour-saving Appli¬ 
ances. , , 

And all this is productive gain. It is £[uite true, as, 
was previously pointed out,* that improvecl methods 
of industry have hitherto bceit of little benefit to the 
poor; and that in the main they have merely added 

to the luxuries of the rich and the comforts of the 
i 

1 Priwiples of JEconomics, vol i., p. 316. 

2J(>iU,p. 317. ^ Ibid., p. m. * 

Pago 37, et scq. 
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middle classes* BiiWhis is ob\iousIy not an inherent 
vice*of niachniery itself: mechanical inventions can 
be utilised for the pfood’of all, and tlie, simple fact is, 
as Jo^n Stuart Mill hin\self tells us in continuation of 
the passage already quoted, that “ they have not yet 
begun to effect those great changes in human destiny, 
whidi it is in their nature and in their futurity to ac- 
complish.”^ Hereafter, we shall endeavour to show 
how these changes are to be brought iibout; but before 
we can have an equitable distribution of produce, we 
must have the produce itself; and any means ■there¬ 
fore by" which it is inci'eased in pioportion to the 
capitqj and labour employed (or, in other words, by 
which the cost of production is diminished) ought to 
be heartily welcomed. 

Nor is it by the mere additional output directly 
traceable to machinery that pioduetive gain arises. 
There is a greater return to labour in various other 
directions., 'For production can be carried on upon a ' 
much larfror .scale, and, indeed, must be so carried on 

o #; ® ' 

to profitably c^nploy some of the very elaborate and 
more costly forms of machinery, and this leads to 
econSmy of material and skill. Moreover, industry 
becomes fnorc spcoialised and localised; and full 
•advantage can be taken of physical conditions, such as 
olimatif, soil, afld facilities of water-transit; whilst a 
local market is established for special skill, which thus 
becomes almost hereditary; and subsidiary trades 
spring up in the neighbourhood ^conducing to further 
economy. Thus labour is employed under the most 
favouraJble conditions; and by these methods also we 
* Note, p. 37. 
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may look for its retutn beja" continuously en¬ 
hanced.' 

' And science will still further come to our aid. 
Many as are the secrets she ims wrested from nature, 
each generation will doubtless see her crowned with 
new laurels, as slie increasingly subdues the forces of 
' the universe to the service of man. ^ 

By bringing to light ad<litional agencies for pro¬ 
moting the fertility of the soil and improving the 
methods of agriculture; by new discoveries which 
shall result in the still greater Utilization of what were 
previously waste products; by enabling us to yet more 
effectually grapple with disease, and extend our 
sanatory resource.s; and especially by conducing to the 
further subjugation of the marvellous power of 
electricity, men of science and research will maintain 
their honourable position as benefactors of the race, 
and render less arduous the satisfaction of, our material 
wants. ‘ 

None of these methods of increasing production, 
however, call for defence or advocacy. Unlike the 
means we have yet to consider, they provoke no 
hostility, and give rise to little, if any, difference of 
opinion. The one point which reepires to be empha-" 
si.sed ds, tliat to promote the^.de'vi'iopment o^ these 
mechanical and scientific aids we must be layisb in 
our Education of the people, and give every facil¬ 
ity for technical training and the development of 

1 Professor M.irshall’s I’rincqtles of Economics, vol. i., boot 
iv., chaps. X. and xi., from winch this paragraph is substantiallj 
epitomised. 





latent talent. *11' in ^lio lifctrle onnntry cliuivliyanl 
some ♦‘mute iMgloimus Milton” may rest, who ejau 
say ^\^lat inventive ooniuaes Lave not lam httfiofi 
and neglected in the smoke glVitil oljwir large 
cities?* Oidy by afl'onling to all the means ot“ aeijuir- 
ing knowledge, and by giving sjiecial opportunities 
to tho^e who exhibit constnietive powers and oiigin- 
ality of ideal?, can \fe hope to obtain the full harvest 
whic|^ science and art oiler to the skilldll husbandmen. 



The 'Social Qrganisatwn of Labour. 

But the one industrial factor to ndiich we must 
look for an increased production is obviously Jjaboiir. 
To it, as wc have seen, all the piodiice is due Of 
the instruments of production even, (Jajiital is en¬ 
tirely the result of labour, and the Land has received 
much of its ]K)tentiality fioni the .same .source ; whil.st 
neither ca|)itaV nor land will yield its fruits to man 
unless he*i)ut forth his strength The elUcieiicy of 
l^bour, trieiefortS’ and its cllective oiganisation as a 
means of sccuiing thisoiiiciency, become of paramount 
iinportfince. Yet, stiange to say, these are matters, 
which, from tjie natninal point of view, receive as a 
rylc but scant coii.sideration. 

^t any Tnoni»nt we are confronted with the as¬ 
tounding anomaly*of kirge numbers of men being 
reduced by incessant toil to a condition akin to that 
^of abject slavery, and of large mn^ibers of men being 
unable to find any place in the industrial ranks. 
Civili.sation presents the strange spectacle of practi¬ 
cally dividing the great bulk of those who belong to 
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tlie manual-labour class, into ^he Overworked and 
the Out-of-work 1 Men arc kept at the tr&dmill 
until they almost drop from exhaustion : and men are 
soliciting alms because they cannot procure employ¬ 
ment. Whilst, on the one hand, we have an over¬ 
whelming majority of the national workers engaged in 
prolonged toil, in some cases extending to a hundred 
hours per week wo have, on the other, an average 
of about fiftccit per cent, subjected to enforcedr idle- ^ 
ncss.^ Even of men belonging to the more skillfed 
branches of industry, and protected by the powerful 
Trades Unions, whilst the .ivbragc hours of labour are 
exces.sive, the number of tlic unemployed is nine per 
cent, f and at some periods it has been three times as 
great.^ Those men practically represent the aristo¬ 
cracy of manual labour; and the percentage is, 
naturally, less than the total average ; the percentage 
amongst the competing unskilled workmen and those 
outside the Trades Unions lieing correspondingly in¬ 
creased. But of the total thirteen millions belonging 
to the industrial ranks, wo tax the powers of the 
majority beyond their strength; and we allow pro¬ 
bably some two millions® to subsist as best they can 
on parish or charitable doles, .unless tjiey prefer to 
starve outright. , o 

And so.accustomed are we to this condition'of things 

■t I 

C 

1 See The EiijM Iloint Ihy, by Sidney Webb and Harold 
Cox (London : \V,liter Scott. 1801). Appendix i. 

Problems of Pomifj (note, ante p. 2) p. 16. 
a The Eight Honrs Dag, pp. 160, 170. 

* Problems of Poicrtg, p 16. 

« Ibid., p. 17. 
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that it never sccius^tij»])roscflt itself to us as a mani- 
festati?)n of piA’c imbecility. Yet tliis is wliat it in 
fact is; for, if it pjeans a?iytliing, it means plainly ami 
unmis^kably an absohitc^icaste of productive poxver 
To teep one man idle all the day, while wo work 
another for bi.Ktccn hours, is not simply cruel to both, 
but, from the national point of view, is industrial 
lunacy. It needs iTo profound insight to sec that if 
we employed both for eight hours the ^iroductive gain 
nlust in many industries lie enormous. Instead ,of 
having a jaded, spiwtless worker, and a despaij-ing, 
impoitunate idler, we should have two comparatively, 
chceiful and healthy producers And the edieiency 
of labour would be enhanced, not only by the utilizing 
of the maximum ability of the labourer, but by an in¬ 
crease of the ability itsidf. For the ranks of the 
‘Overworked” and the “Out-of-work’’ are not con¬ 
tinuously composed of the same men; a migration 
from one greJup to the other is constantly going 
on, with *the result that some of the skill which 
accrues from ufliiiterrnpted practice is lost, and that 
many of those for the time being engaged in produc¬ 
tion aTc less competent than they would otherwise be. 
It is a physiojil law tkat powers develop or deteriorate 
according to Jilieir rcasonalde use or their neglect; 
miuscles*bccome*sincwy or llabby in proportion to the 
energy or lethargy di.bfdaycd, and “ new men’’ are 
rarely as able as arc “ old hands.” It would therefore 
, seem that we do our best to obtaip a minimum return 
to labour. 

, The reason that we ad^pt this eminently irrational 
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EFFECT^ OF CAPITALISM. 

course is to be fouiul in the f. ct„that the motive for 
production is private profit. It is not tlifit the 
workers delib/jrately choose now to "esort to excessive 
'' toil, and now to indulge i,n absolute idlenessthey 
cannot help themselves under a competitive system. 
Many no doubt will work “overtime” in order to 
obtain increased wages; and some few arp loafeVs who 
will never wo]'k, if they can exist witliout it. But the 
bulk of those who labour the longest have no choice in 
the matter, and obtain at the be.st a ba^:e subsistence 
wage; and the bulk of those who lack employment 
. arc only too anxious to obtain it.^ 

It is the subserviency of production to the personal 
gain of the monopolist that gives rise to the anomaly. 
Two men woiking half the time of one, or throe men 
working a third less of the time of two, would gene¬ 
rally be far more productive; but they would not be 
so ])roductive to tin; employer —or, at any rate, so ho 
thinks—for they would command a lafgei' portion of 
the produce; and, although the total would doe more^ 
his proportion w'ould in some cases be less.^ And, 
since with all of us self-regarding motives largely 
prevail, the in(|uiry of the typical capitalist is, not 
what is best for the workers, still less what is best for 
the community, but what is best for himself. So long 

2 “ Tho ftict that in 1890 tho mass ot^vicmiiloyed was almost 
absoihcd disposes once fur all of the allegation that the un¬ 
employed Ill times of depression consist of idlers who do not 
choose to work ” Piollems of Pomty, p. 1C. And of c.ascs of 
exticme poverty in the East End of London, investigated by Mr. 
Charles Booth, he attributes only 18 per cent, to voluntary idle¬ 
ness, drink, and thriftlessness. 

- See The Eight Hours Day, pp. 121,122. v 
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as he §nds it more j)i\^ital)lo to woik one man into 
the gr^ive whilst anothor is left to starve or go to the 
union, so long wililio jmr'-m' tliis course, without the 
&lighte»t qualms of consiicnec, ami in the hhssl'ul 
belief that he is merely exeicising tin'just rights of a 
free-born citizen of th.it glorious Stai,e whose watcli- 
word is Liberty t^f couise the eU'eet of his conduct 
is seldom seen by him in tlie iialvcdness in wliich it is 
hero liresented , and on tlie otlier h.ind instances aie 
not wanting.of praisewortliy employers wlio truit 
tl\eir men with gonurtie (jjiiisideratioii—some of whom 
haVe discovered that a slniiter labo.ir day does not* 
neccssiu'ily mean a diminished output ' lJut tlie 
general tendency of Cajnt.ilism is undoubtedly anti¬ 
social. 

And this suggests the remedy foi the evil It is 
not much u.se condemning the nidnidual capitalists, 
nay, in iqafiy* instances, they cannot justly lie held 
^;csponsil*le, for they can scaiecly hel]i themselves 
Despite their boasted freedom, they too are the slaves 
of coiypetition, and are bound to buy then labour in 
the chgapest market or bo driven out ol the tiehl. It 
is»the system*which fs vicious, and it is the system 
^hich musj; be altered. “ The nieie conllict of private 
inlorests* will novex jn’oduce a well-ordered* conynon- * 
weath of labour,"^ nnd, hence, it is the social 
organisation of labour which must be brought 
about. In superseding private ca^dtalists by the State, 

^ 27ie Eiqht Horns Day, appendix li. 

® Dr. J. K. Ingram in the EiicydujJtedta Bntannica, vol. xix. 
1«86, p. 382. 
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or by local representative bodies*, the workers, would 
become both employcis and employed; mutual depen¬ 
dence and sup^)ort would bo cstablis'hed; and it would 
bo to the interest of all <to promote economy and 
cflieicncy. 

The organisation, tlicn, of labour by the labourers 
themselves through their elected representatives is the 
most etfoctiial inethod of increasing the production of 
wealth. We have scarcely any true instance of su 9 h ' 
oigaiiisation at present, for large masses of the wage- 
earners are still practically iCxcruded from the fran- 
'chise.^ But we have quasi-mstances in the Imperial > 
Post Office, and in certain municipal undertakings; 
and, capable thougli tliesc organisations are of im¬ 
provement, they are an immense advance on private 
enterprise. The penny postage—the benefits of which 
it would scarcely be possible to over-estimate—could 
never have been obtained without the aid of the 
State; and the normal day of post-office fofficials is 
one of eight hours, though it is spread over a longer 
period, and sometimes shows an undesirable elasticity. 
The London County Council, which has already .accom¬ 
plished wonders, has set a good example in the length of 
the labour day of its employes, and whils'c private tritm 
and omnibus companies work their ser^an^s for about 
fourteen ‘ hours per diem, the •■Huddersfield Town 
Council manages its tram-ways by a system of shifts, 

' Tlie nunibor of registered electors (excluding duplicate'^ 
registrations) is still only about 5,800,000—about 3,000,000 less 
than the total number of adult males. Numbers of tfie working 
classes arc excluded owing to the length of the residential 
qualification. * 
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and giunts its worljin^n tlie*boon of an eight hours 

day. ^Sonie of*thcse iiistancos, however, arc not those 

of employments ivlierc \ reduction of tlie hours of 

individual labour affords !jj)eciid facilities for increii'^cd 

elRcicncy, but such reduction at least has the ellect of 

drawing from the ranks of the “ ()ut-of-woik ” by 

creating a larger demand for labour, ami it thereby 

indirectly tends to diuiinish “Overwork” in otlu'r 

branches. But tlie instances are at nrt'si'ut too few to 
• . * , 
have any vcjy substantial ellect upon the solid mass 

of the uncm[)loyed. < 


• Pohtual and Industnal Reforms. 

To sccuic the social orgauisatimi of labour, a two¬ 
fold method must be emj)lo}'ed Our institutions 
must be thoroughly demoeialised, in older that they 
may be leally lepresentatise of labour, and their 
functions »ui^t be gvadually exteiideil in the diiection 
^of increased control of industiial enteipiise 

Hence Blecfoi’al Reform, both in connection with 
Parliamentary and municipal i-epiesentalion, occupies 
a pi’oyiincnt place in our pro'^r.iinme Adult Sulirago, 
with the abolition of plur.d voting for I’ailiament, 
•and a short residential (lualiiication, so that none may 
be disft'anchi.s5d, are the limt requisites , To avoid 
distftrbing elements and ])rolonge 1 agitation, elections 
should be held on the same day; and, to insure the 
representation of majorities, ihe pi’inciple of the 
Second Ballot should be adopted To give no undue 
advantage to wealth, the odicial expenses of the 
.election should fall upon the latcs, and members 
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should be paid a reasonable fji^i for their ser vices. 
To keep the representatives in touch with the elector¬ 
ate, and prevent the abuse of powe.”, there should be 
an appeal to the constitucpcies at intervals 5 >f not 
more than three years. “Home Rule” must be 
granted to the various nationalities of the kingdom, 
and the business of the Imperial Parliament ultimately 
limitcdtoImperialafFairs Andthcanomalyof aSecond 
Chamber, vetoing or emasculating ])oimlar measures 
must, of course, bo brought to an end. ^I’his is a pro- 
gramme, which a generation ago would have been 
^•egarded as Utopian ; to-day men look forward with 
confidence (or with dread) to its adoption in the not 
very distant future. 

Simultaneously we must extend the Socialising of 
industry by vesting in the State or municipalities 
vaiious national and local undertakings. To a branch 
of the Government will be best entrusted the manage¬ 
ment of the railways and other means of transit, as 
also enterprises not distinctly local in their character. „ 
Upon the municipalities will fall the duty—already 
undertaken by several of them—of supplying rwxter, 
gas, electric-lighting, and moans of urban transit; to 
be followed by an extension of thb principle to otiicv 
large industrial enterprises. 

'9 0 

« r* 

The end in view will also be promoted by the”im¬ 
position of further restrictions on monopolistic pro¬ 
duction. The extension of the Factory Acts—only 
recently undertaken by tlie Government, though not 
in a very vigorous manner—the determined grappling 
with the evils of sweating, and the general cuitail-o 
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merit of the power of fiipitalhsm will all be steps in 
the ri^ht directton. 

One practical proposal* which is ia]ii(jly "vowiii" in 
favour^ is to secure aii Eight Hours Working Day' 
as a statutory maximum, though .subject probably in 
many indu.stries to the piineiple of 'Piade Option 
From rea.soning we lia\e haif little dillieulty 

in arriving at the c^nclii.^ion that this must re.sult in 
more* efhcient labour ami inereaseil pfoduetion Jhit 
ofir conclusion is confirmed by inductue in(|uiry. Jn 
the cour.se of a valui4>le article dealing with Victoria, 
Mr. Join? llao intimatJh«it i.s, be tlnnk.s, “ beyoml, 
que.stion that the shoitemiig of the day to eight lioiirs 
lias improved the ellicieticy of labour dniiiig the tiiii(‘ 
employed both as to (piantity and ipiality And in 
their recently published exliaustixo treatise on tlii’ 
subject, Messrs. Sidney Webb and Harold Oox jaesent 
us with numerous instances of the lieiielicial eU'ect, in 
this amongjt ^ther directions, of a leihietioii in the 
length of the labour day" 

• • 

T/ie Increased Production of Necessaries. 

We4iave dwelt at .some length on the means of in¬ 
creasing the production of wealth, since, although what 

* There*is no magic niJ;lio ligarc oigliL ; hut tlie jiJiiod j^.iiiieil 
3 annot>m the majority of callings 1)u occcoded, coii.M.sloally «illi 
the due development of tlio pliy.sic.d, mental, and ima.d [mu cos 

the workers, and therefore with tlA iii,i\inuim elliciemy of 
abour. 

- The Eight Eoun Day in, Vietonu, Economic Journal, vol. i. 
>.37. 

The Eight Hours Day, chajn iv. sco. 2, and aiijicndix ii. 
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\vc chiefly require is no'c so m- ch^more wealth as that 
wcaltli should more largely take the 'form of^neces- 
saiics, any increase in our [productive powers would 
obviously permit of more n^pessaiies being projiuced. 

But it does not follow that they would be produced; 
and the investigation must, therefore, be pursued, 
yince poverty is in part traceable to the insufficient 
production of necessaries, and is probably to a further 
extent due to wrong production, even in the case of 
articles which are not luxuries, we have still to con- 
side?- how to bring about such an exercise of our 
industrial powers as shall les^ult in the satisfaction of 
the urgent wants of the community. What we re¬ 
quire is, not merely that labour should be more 
efficient, but that it should be moie wisely applied. 
The production of gold-lace, or even of a new churcli, 
when men are lacking food or healtliy dwellings, is 
another instance of industrial aberration. 

And should there be any lingering dbult as to the 
power to produce a gieater amount of weaj.tli, there 
can be none as to the jiower to produce a considerably 
greater amount of necessaries. That more are not 
pioduccd is duo to the fact that a demand for luxuries 
is created, owing to large numbers of individuals pi's- 
scssing a superfluity of purcliasing power, and that 
under a system of production for private profit 
capitalists will satisfy any demand if it pays Them 
to satisfy it. So Ion" as men have a superabundance 
of wealth, they will 6ver be devising new wants, and 
others will readily gratify those wants, since by so 
doing they can add to their own store of w'e&lth. It 
matters not to the capitalist what he produceS, prq- 
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vided,he can make » ffefit; and it is tlic expectation 
of the^ profit and not the utility of the pioiluot wliicli 
determines his aotioii Itemaml a doy,collar made of 
gold and inlaid witli diamonds, and, if you are re¬ 
garded as solvent, it will be forthcoming, though its 
cost equal that of a year’s neces.saiqes for a hundred 
workmen, ^o th^t the same cause which leads to 
less efficiency of labour and consec|uently le.ss pioduc- 
iion* of wealth—namely, an industrial system based 
upon individual rather than communal gain—leads to 
luxuries being proddeed^at the exjicii.se of lU'cessaiies.* 

* It follows, theiefore, tliat the remedy (or at any 
rate one remedy) lies in the same direction. As the 
result of the political and industrial rel'oims to which 
reference has been made,^ not only would there be 
an increased productivity, but, in coiise(|iience of the 
power the workers would possess of commanding a 
larger portion of the jiroduce, and of, theiefore, more 
effectual^ controlling its form, there would bo a' 
.gradual»incrcase in the juoduction of nece.ssaiics. 

But we can also contiibute to this result in other 
way^ which have yet to be pointed out. 

Limitation vf lixpcnditure. — Saving. 

4 

, If the'natiwe of supply is indirectly determined 
by the nature ofTliTmatid, then our individual demand 

^The same cause is also m anothc^ way indnoctly responsible 
for less nece8s.arie3 being produced, since capital and labour are 
employed 'in the production not only of luxuries, but of spurious, 
adulterated, and partly usele.ss coniinodities. This is more fully 
considered when dealing with Waste. Page 77 ef seq. 

• * Page 66 ef 
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is all-important. By 'abstah-ing, from purchasing 
articles wo can do without, we add to our sayings, 
and therefore t,o capital, and therefore to the demand 
‘for labour, and therefore to,^the labourer’s wage, and 
therefore to the effective demand for necessaries. 
Capital will thus be diverted from the production of 
comparatively useless to that of .substantiially useful 
thing,s; so that even under the pre.sent system of 
profit-mongoring more of the rctiuisites of life will bo 
pi'Qduccd, and will take the form most appropriate to 
the actual needs for the time being But it should be 
• ijemembercd that if the additional capital should bo 
lost by being devoted to speculative or risky enter¬ 
prises, or if the i)romise of higher profit should cause 
it to gravitate to the less desirable industries, the 
community will be deprived of the whole or some of 
the benefit which would otherwise accrue; and it is, 
theicfore, of imi)ortance that wo should see our 
' savings are employed to the greatest adwintage by 
investing them in sound and useful undertakings.^ 

One of the means, then, of increasing the produc¬ 
tion of necessaries consists in a diminution of ex¬ 
penditure on luxuries; but the consmnptiQti of 
hmiuies will call for further examinatioK when deal¬ 
ing with the means of preventing wastc.^i 

' ^ 0 

T 

It ought, perhaps, to be iiere mentioned that wfe do 

1 Municipal trusts, for example, might wisely be selected. 
The extoiisioii of the powers and functions of the municipal 
bodies would, of course, lead to their requiring more capital. 
Page 102. 

^ Pago 72 et seq. 
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not overlook tlie influc»ico of*Foreijin trade. A lar^e 
portion of out necessaries comes from abroad; and 
from the purely,insula!’ point of vie\v it makes no 
diifere^nce what we prodyce in exchange, so long as' 
we can obtain the desired imports. Poverty, how¬ 
ever, is not a local but an almost umvcrsal problem ; 
thouj^i theye are some provinces, with boundle.ss 
tracks of fertile land, where at present it need give 
little concein But, even if wo ignore the fact that 
the principles involved are of very Avide application, 
and look only to Uicir bearing upon ourselve.Si our 
cfeductioiTs lemaiii tlie siTme It is quite true that, 
unless,other countiies made C(|ual progress, it would 
not be essential to an inciease in the supjily of neces¬ 
saries that such a change should be made in our home 
industries as would be reijuisito if international trade 
did not exist—though some change would undoubtedly 
bo called for. But this Avould not make the le.ss 
beneficial a limitation of individual expenditure, and 
^the wis(^ investment of what is thereby .saved To 
the extent to wliich the eonse(|uent diminution in the 
demand for luxuries and increase in the demand 
for necessaries called for an alieration in thenatuie 
oE our own pi'oductiim, it would ceitainly come abiait, 
for supply ami demand always tend to an eijuilibiium , 
but sirfce foreilm^s^up^dy and foreign dciitand^ alike 
aflfect us, the adjustment would partly take jilaco 
through the complicated mechanism of international 
« exchange. To follow the operations of this, however, 
would be an elaborate task, and at the same time a 
work df supererogation so far as the iiresent inquiry 
js concerned. 
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Control of Population .« 

f 

« 

' Yet another point. What we requireis not essentially 
an increased production, whether of all forms of wealth 
01- only of necessaries, hut simply an increased pro¬ 
duction per head. And there are of course two' ways 
' of enlarging a quotient—hy addifig to the dividend 
and by diminishing the divisor. That we can increase 
the dividend wc have already seen ; can we not also 
lessen the divisor ? If wc can control production, can 
we not control population ? • ” ' 

There is an old saying that God never sends mouths 
but what lie sends food This confident assertion may 
be indicative of piety, but it ccitainly is not of perspi¬ 
cacity. To shift on to Providence man’s responsibility 
is no doubt extremely comforting; but, as has.been 
remaiked, tlicrc is an unfortunate tendency for the 
mouths to come to one door and the food to another ; 
and it therefore becomes worthy of consideration 
whether (at any rate so long as the Xendency exists) 
it would not be wise to have lower mouths. There is 
no necessity to commit either suicide or murder— 
Father Time with his scythe is constantly mowing us 
down; and it is merely a question affecting the birth^ 
rate. 

With a smaller population we could undoubtedly 
obtain a larger product jicr head Without dwelling 
on the “ Law of a diminishing return ” ^ (which is ad- t 

1 Prhiciphs of Political Economy, by J. S. Mill, book^ i, chap, 
xii., sec. 2, where the law Is thus stated : “After a certain, and 
not very advanced, stage in the progress of agriculture, it is the 
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mittecUy more or Ic^ inpoperalion in all oM countries), 
we can discover this recalling the fact of there 
being a large bojy of idlers, either tVom choice or 
necessity—men who will yot woik, or who are unable 
to obtain work, but who nevertheless possess mouths. 
In other wonls, our present produce is tlie result of the 
labour*of a portion only of the ]K)iHilation ; so that the 
same produce coukf be ebt lined although population 
declined. Thcrefoie, until such tinie,*at any rate, as 
we compel or enable all to work, a diininutioa ,of 
numbers would comiiice to a larger production, jier 
h^d. AiTd not only tbi*-S-a greatei piopoition of tbc, 
product would take the foim of necessaries. For a 
reduction in the ranks of those conipeliiig for eniploy- 
ment would lead to a ri.se m wage', and thus iiierea.se 
the effective demand for the e^'■elltlal.s of e.xistence, 
the result of which demand we have already .seen ' 
Again, it is unfortunately the poorest cla'-.ses ulio 
are the mo.stpfolific—owing, as has been ]irevioiisly in¬ 
dicated,^^fo the very fact that they are poor, and 
* • 

law of production from tlic land llial, m iiiiy given stato of 
agriculfliral skill and knowledge, by ineie.mng the laboui, Uio 
produiB 13 not increased iji an ciiu.d degioo ” 

iProfessor M.arsliall stales the Lev, ])ioMsionally in a short, 
and ultimately ilt.an elaborate form, and i|ualilies it liy a refer- 
ente to improvcmonts^Hj tlm arts of agiieulLuio, n»tah^ “an 
increase in the skill of the individual ciiltiv.itor.' I'l uicij/kn aj 
Ecmiomics, \ol. 1., book iv , ebaj). iiiy Tlii.s (|ualilieation, how¬ 
ever, is practically synonymous with wh.it Mill de.sci ibes as tho 
“agency in#habitual antagoni.sm to the law,’' .and winch ho 
generalises under tho description of “tho progress of civilisa¬ 
tion.” Ainciples of Political Ecommy, book 1 ., chap, xii., sec. 3. 

^ Page 60. “ Pago 42. 
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tliciefore (not being aide tc s’^k lower) lapk the 
prudence which actuates men wlio ha/e a standard of 
comfort to maintain And (hus w-e are propagating 
from our weakest stem—though we endeavour to 
minimise this evd by killing oflf the children of the 
humbler classes,at about three times the rate nature 
carries off those of the rich—and are once again con¬ 
fronted with less efficient labour, and consequently less 
production So that over-population leads to a sifialler 
product per head in two ways. the return to labour is 
less-and there are more heads; whilst of the wealth 
-that is produced a smaller proportion takes the form 
of necessaries 

We have, then, another remedy for insufficient pro¬ 
duction, particularly of necessaries, namely a prudential 
limitation of numbers. And thi.« .should especially 
be brought home to the unskilled labourers. It is easy 
to enlist their .sympathie.s for those reforms which aim 
at curtailing for the good of the commuiiity the license 
of the privileged classes, but we .should nc^., in our 
sympathy for the opprc.sscd, omit to point out that 
they themselves, under the existing conditions of in- 
dustrial organisation, to some extent intensity the 
evil; and that, although when tlfc evil is Dncc removed, 
the mere fact of their then having a standqrd of com"- 
fort to maintain will itself exerqisc a conti’o'iling in¬ 
fluence, whilst owing to their labour being 'more 
efficient there will be 'less need for the same control, 
they can in the meantime do something to increase the 
production of necessaries, and thus contribute to the 
diminution of their own poverty. f 
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^ Restriction on Pauper Immigration. 

At tlje same time, so hi^ely does the necessity for 
collective action, oporatinjf throuifli representative 
institutions, meet us at eveiy stapjo of our industrial 
problems, thfj,t even in the control of population we 
may have to do more than appeal to individual 
prud(?nce. Numbers can bo inflated, not siin]>ly by 
raultiplicatioi\ at home, but also by iinjioitation frojn 
abroad; and it is to be observed that the i^n-eater.tho 
reward wBich labour is atiH to command in lui^land,, 
the mai’e will the labourers of other countries bo. 
attracted to our shores, unless equal pro<,fie,ss b(! made 
in their own institutions. And whdst we doplons the 
condition of the poor in forci<fn lands not less than in 
our own, and welcome such signs of joint action as are 
manifested by International Labour Confoiences, we 
cannot but €e 5 that each country must m tlie main 
\vork out its own salvation Our colonii-s voiy pro¬ 
perly protested on moral grounds against being made 
a settlement for the refuse of oui own population, and 
we qg economic grounds may be diiven to take 
imJasures to prevcnt*thc constant inllux of pauper 
labour, gladly •though we would lend a helping hand 
to‘all. • * , 

Hehce a Law of Aliens may become a political 
necessity. It would be a misfolViune, and the measure 
• should on]y be passed after the fullest consideration, 
and then with great caution ; for it would not tend to 
increasS international amity; and to obtain from it the 
Hiaximum of gain with the minimum of loss, it would 
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have to be framed with‘more •carj^ than is bestowed 
on many of our Acts of Parliament. Needless to say, 
there must be, no support olf forei^fn tyranny* by a 
’refusal to grant an asylum t(jL political refugees., And 
to the unfortunate paupers of other lands we must 
extend what aid jve can, short of endeavouring to raise 
^ them by depressing our own workers. , But ^f we 
cannot lift all from the gutters, it is suicidal to lie 
down by the side of those who remain. * 

No doubt proposals of this character would bo 
met with considerable opposition; and invocations to 
Liberty would not be lacking, The Factoiy Acts 
wero resisted as a restriction of freedom ; 9, legal 
limitation of the houis of labour is regarded as a 
sapping of the manly independence of the worker; 
and a prohibition of pauper immigration might even 
be denounced as a return to Protection. Protection 
in a sense it undoubtedly would be, but not in the 

* accepted economic connotation of the tefm» It would 
not be a diminution of the advantages of international 
barter; it would not be a taxation of*the community 
for the benefit of the monopolists: on the contrary, it 
would be a simple extension of the principle of ^Free- 
trade; namely an endeavour to obtains the greatest 
return from labour, and a recognition of the interests 

• of th§ consumer as opposed to those* of a section of 

favoured capitalists and landlords. * 

Fortunately, howev6r, the Labour movement is ad¬ 
vancing in many countries—in some more , rapidly « 
than in our own—and we may still indulge the .hope 
that any grave necessity for action of the character 
referred to will not arise. But if the evil, frogi 
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we are alreat^y surfferin^, and which is especially 
manifest in tlid East End of London, should with the 

Cy § # 

accomplishment c\f further ri'forms at Jionic threaten 
to deprive us of their fruits, we must face the fact and 
^t accordingly. 

* rap MEANS OF PUEVENTING* WASTE. 

« 

We pass now to the consideration oT the method of 
dealing witli the cause of poverty secondly referred 
to. The individual,* the industrial community,* and 
the natioh collectively, aili, we found, alike guilty o£ 
great waste ; of which numerous instances were given. 
How, then, is this waste to be prevented ? 

Before attempting to answer the question, one fact 
ought to bo referred to. 


Non-prcveniible Waste. 

• 

♦ .. here^s no doubt a certain class of waste for which 
man cannot be* held responsible—waste which mu.st 
be attributed to a “ Vts major.’' 

The blighting of crops and the devastation caused 
by tempest, ^or c.xamplc, are due to natural as dis¬ 
tinguished fram artificial causes ; and, althougli those 
can in %ome measure be combated, to the extent to 
whidi they cannot we must bow to the inevitable. Our 
only duty is to take what precautionary and remedial 
measures are open to us, and to philosophically b&ar, 
as one of Che conditions of existence, the loss wo cannot 
prevenli. 

, Then there are other cases where, although man is 
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not wholly free from bfame, ho severe stricturg can 

be passed. Coutlagrations, foj.' instaneb, which ^often 

cause great loss, could in many casesf>be averted ; but 

*they generallj’’ arise from thoughtlessness or ca^’eless- 

ness, rather than from culpable overt acts. So far, 

therefore, as it cannot be arrCsted, waste of this kind 

must also be regarded as one of the incidents m the 
® . <■ 
lives of imperfect beings. 

At the .same time there must be no excuses for neg¬ 
lecting any means in our power. Every .stride which 
scieifce makes, whereby we obtain increased mastery 
ever the forces of nature, and every growth in in(fi- 
vidual habits of foresight and prudence, tend .to the 
diminution of this class of waste ; and if we utilize 
all our resources, the non-preventible loss of wealth 
will not be a matter for supreme anxiety. 

Tlie Extinction of Idle Consumption. 

But the bulk of the enormous waste of \{ealth is. 

e . . 

preventible. And our first step towards prevention is 
to clearly and fully appreciate this. For so long as 
men are unconscious of the evil, or, realising it,, con¬ 
sider it inevitable, they will naturally do nothing 
towards its removal '• » 

At piei.ent there is hut a vejfy liipited appre*hensi(Jn 
of the facts. They scarcely ever enter the mifid of 
the average man; am^ when they do the impressions 
conveyed are of a very hazy description; nay, in some 
instances, he even regards as benevolent the very 
conduct which conduces to the mischief. 

The purposely idle or serjai-idle class appear not to 
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have.the slightest idedfthat ^he community would be 
bette:|; without them—||hat they are of less use than 
the rodents who*play havoc with our» grain, and are 
simply living embodiments of waste. Indeed, sef 
curiously warped are their moral notions, that they 
even think they serve a most useful purpose; and 
tell us that.they ^ive employment to labour, and are^ 
therefore the benefactors of the poor. Their idleness 
is so complete that they have not even taken tlie 
trouble to educate tlieui.selvc.s. Tliey know that they 
consume wealth, a'hd that wealth is produced by 
l&bour; t)ut they imagine that labour is the end of ' 
(other people’s) existence, and not the means, and 
conclude therefore that by rendering more woik neces¬ 
sary they are conferring benefits upon the workers. 

Perhaps, in these circumstances, it is not surpris¬ 
ing that the bourgeois class and the proletariat should 
fall into the same error. Lavish expenditure is re¬ 
garded •vyth satisfaction on the ground that it “makes ^ 
. money circulate,” and is “ good for trade ” ; and the 
labourer, not unnaturally, welcomes any demand 
whic]i seems the proximate cause of giving him em¬ 
ployment 

The fact i^that only one side of the phenomenon is 
^een. The immediate jesult, namely the tiansferenco 
of nioney, is perfectly apparen^; but the total economic 
effect is not visible to the superficial observer. 

Yet a^, prolonged observation is not necessary to 
discov^er that it must be a loss, and not a gain, to the 
worker to yield a part of the produce to those who 
Tender nothing in return. He does so, because, at 
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present, owin" to the monopoly oS the instrum^ts o 
production, he cannot othervyise produce at alj,; am 
unless he piod<iee, he starves. Butr>the appropriatio) 
of wealth by others can never benefit him ; arnj so fa 
as the community of labour is concerned, the fruits o 
industry mi^lit as advantageously bo cast into the sei 
as consumed bv an idle class. » 

r 

The fallacy in question is a very venerable one, am 
is the basis of the old argument for “making woVk; 
the rcductio ad absurdiini of which would be the de 
struttion of all property, that Ribour might be era 
ployed to replace it; and the incidental deificationV 
war, tempest, fire, dynamite, et hoc genus omyie. W 
need never be afraid of luuing a. scarcity of work 
what we have to aim at is to diminish and not increas 
our toil. We simply work to obtain the means c 
satisfying our wants; and wo can very gratefull 
dispense with the services of those who are[ merel 
“ patent digesters ” of the products of our h:\^ustry. 

e 

Education, then, though not in itself a itemed 
for the evil, is necessary to its realisation. Mein •»«<; 
sin against knowledge, they must more or les [e: 
when ignorant; and hence the importafice of an'^ 
creased diffusion of the truths of e^oftoimc sciena 
And next' the moral sentiment mast be appealed tc 
and to “go gracefully^idle in Mayfair” must be ur 
equivocally branded as a vice. It is not a crime, aim 
the law sanctions it; but men are daily sent to prise 
for offences which are far less injurious ‘tg the 
fellows. • . 

But whilst we should spa^^o effort to subjective! 
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reform the idfe consumer, it is to be feared that the 
progress raada in this direction will not, for some 
time at any rate,j3e phenomenal. We^ must'therefore 
also adopt objective remedies; and the most effective, 
of th^e will be a heavy Taxation of unearned 
incomes, to the lightening of the burdens imposed 
upon* the workers; and ultimately such a radical 
alteration in our iTidustrial system as that every one* 
shall be secured an approximate eq(liivalent to the 
produce of his labour, by which means absolutely idle 
consumption by cai«,ble adults must necessarily cpase.^ 

Witlj regard to the incidental waste due to the 
monopoly of the services of numerous other indi¬ 
viduals by the idle 01 comparatively idle, in order 
that they may be spared exertion or supplied with 
amusement, the remedies, of course, are of the same 
character, and the point therefore need not be elabor¬ 
ated. But it must not be forgotten that the loss to 
the comihunity from this cause is vei'y real and very 
’ extensive. ' 

The comparatively recent revelations of the manner 
in which the Heir to the Throne and his bosom friends 
(|jspose of s^me of tjieir time are not of a very grati- 
•fying character; but it is illustrative of the vagaries 
9f society mcrals that so much' importance should 
havp been attach'ed tb this item of fashionitble in¬ 
telligence, whilst gambling iift many other forms, and 
pleasures equally reprehensible, are openly recognised 
as the d&ily incidents of high life. It is a good thing 
to hate a code of honour, but one must regret that it 

• ^ Page 100 et sej. for a detailed cunsideratiou of these reforms. 
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should have so limited on apj)lication^ and any pro¬ 
gress in public opinion which shall induce " our old no¬ 
bility” to give a wider inlerpretation to "hoblesse 
, oblige ” will not only be conducive to morality, but 
also to the removal of poverty. * 

T/ie Diminution in the Consumption of Luxuries. 

0 

( 

Idle consumption, liowever, is not the only form of 
individual waste we discovered; for the workers 
theinsclvcs aie not guiltless in ,the matter. In fact 
there arc very few who do' not to some extent can- 
tribute to the evil. 

And we saw that the most glaring instance is the 
enormous expenditure on alcoholic beverages; so that 
we must give Temperance Reform a prominent 
place in our programme. \Vc make no comment here 
as to the moral cost of drink to the community; we 
arc merely dealing with the waste #f jabour and 
material wealth, and from this point of View alone 
the appro]n'iation of about one-thirteenth of the in¬ 
adequate national income to a single form of luxury 
calls for grave condemnation. 

Of course a considerable portion of^ this is 'cQn- 
sumed by the idle rich; and it is only_ the compar&- 
tively wealthy who can indulge in the rdore costly 
beverages. But for a large'* portion the industrial 
classes must bo held responsible; and of this, it is to 
be observed, the greater part is chargeable to the , 
respectable “ moderate drinkers.” Doubtless there is a 
tendency for the very poor to seek to drown their 
misery in drink; but the actual amount of poverty 
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traces^ble to intempgramo on the part of the victims 
of poverty themselves m not so great as might be 
supposed. Mr. C^iarles Booth, as tho^ result of his 
investigation of cases of^ extreme destitution already 
referred to,^ only attributes fourteen per cent, to the 
combined causes of drink and tliril’tlessness. It is 
not the “ habitual drunkards ” but the habitual 
drinkers—men whS do not exceed what is regarded as 
moderation—who are mainly responsible for this great 
waste. 

Hence, it is not merely against intemperance, but 
against so-called moderiiCc drinking also (in which 
term, of course, we do not include the occasional 
employment of alcohol medicinalI3’), that war must be 
declared. Temperance reformers are often rebuffed 
when they assume a high moral tone: possibly 
economic considerations may have more weight; and 
when the question is reduced to one of waste and re¬ 
sultant jgcwel'ty a new light may dawn upon the 
minds otsome. In any ca.se, however much the less 
cultured advocates of total abstinence may lack dis¬ 
cretion, they are really engaged in a noble work ; and 
whilst they sometimes give scope to an accusation of 
ftjfiaticism, there is‘very often more fanaticism dis¬ 
played by those who make it—and displayed with 

lessjuiftificatioil. ^ ^ 

• 

Of course instances of individual waste might be 
multiplied almost ad infimtiim ; but one illustration 
is as gopd as a dozen. Everyone can readily deter¬ 
mine tor himself to what extent and in what way he 


^ Note^p. 52. 
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must be regarded as an offWider; an^ sufficient Las 
been said to show that it is our duty to carefully 
weigh our ex|ien(lituro. * * 

•We pass no sweeping condemnation on the indul¬ 
gence in luxuries. Many may be inclined to think 
that if tliey are to be deprived of everything which 
cannot be regar<led as essential, life would not be 
tc ]ncacV’"n > dilliciilt t6' muster up courage 

be called f^nch^asceticisiii ns tliis—nor would it in fact 
society. X altered condition of industrial 

Yet, let us ii * 

would not l)e forget •that, this life, \*hich to-US 
checilcss life—is of^’' living—nay, an infinitely more 
ereatures are doomeo of our fellow- 

partly on account of oi 

For this reason, therefoil?' '-'^cessive indulgence, 
healthy sentiment tliat stri 

penance are good thin-s in ^’'^cipline and personal 


upon to exercise some ,^„,(^,J'oniselvesr are we called 
And though we may not be '"*' ^^‘‘^-‘^Vegatioa 
iiiould as to be able to take 
hungry and clothing the naked "* 


L-igars or our bill,nr, Is, suiely we 

happy if we .liniinish vain display 

ragance, and occasionally give a pf 

d.e pnce which others pay for om thought.to 

fill waste makes woeful Niant’-th ' WH- 

me.but seldom correctly applied. Proverb is a true 

nvariably exemplilied; but in the in,.^" “ 

hon very often fails to overtake the J f 

s the innocent who sutler for the guilt.^"®"^®'^ * 
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The Minimising oj Loss of Capital. 

The remedies for industrial M'a^te lia\c next to be 
considered, commencing with that wliieli is incident to 
the process of pioduction. 

Instances Avere seen in the loss of dapital embarked 
in enterprises of gi*at risk, or in manufactures where 
the demand is of a variable and uncertain character; 
and in the cost of the maintenance of linanciors and 
speculators, ^ho frequently exercise an injurious in¬ 
fluence. • •, 

Waste of this character is an inherent defect of our 
capitalistic system. It is jiart of the price we pay for 
allowing private profit to be the main object of pro¬ 
duction. It is not the full price; for we have seen 
that inefficiency of labour^ „iid an insufficient supply 
of necessaries'^ are traceable to the same cause ; and 
we shall hereviter see that to it other grave evils arc 
also due. • 

^ The teinptation to make additional " profits ” often 
induces even private merchants and firms to throw 
prud^ce to the winds; and with regai d to the in- 
ve^ing public gcncrg,lly, there arc always large num¬ 
bers ready to bo victimis^il by specious piomises of 
high di,vidends.» .Sound .securiti(;s only yield interest 
at the rate of fiTuu 'throe'to four per cSTrt.; yet 
traders aim at (quadrupling thk and prospectu.ses of 

^ Page 52. “ Page 58. 

* 'We ai% speaking of tJie “ rcjturn to caq.ital ” and not of tlio 
remunenilicmfor their time, for winch, as “wages of superin- 
tendetu^,” a fair sum must be charged before “net profits’’ 

tan be ascertained. . . 
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public companies ar 5 daily issued showing con¬ 
clusively (on paper) that s^ix, eight; ten, and even 
twenty per cejnt. will bo paid, anJ^|,hat the shares will 
inevitably rise in value. Iq some cases the ppspects 
are more or less realised; and faith or credulity is 
thereby prevented from waning. And so—bank¬ 
ruptcies and liquidations notwithstanding—the game 
goes merrily on, with the re.snlt lhat a large amount 
of wealth is annually lost by the expenditure of 
labour to which there is little or no reljurn. Such is 
thcispell worked ])y the magic word, “ profit.” 

, And the process has called into existence vaiiaus 
bodies of men who act as agents, or dii’ect operations 
from behind the scenes, and some of wdiom contribute 
to tlio ultimate catasi'-opho. At times they indulge 
in .speculation on their own account; but they more 
often stand on the safer ground of canying out or in- 
lluoncing the speculations of others, wdth advantage 
to themselves in any event Broker^ and jobbers, 
“bulls and bears,” company-promoters autl under¬ 
writers, money-lenders and tinancial agents, although 
more or le^s engaged in legitimate occupations (not 
alwmys, however, legitimately nupued), are simply 
part of the machinery of Cai)itali tb® Out¬ 

come of the system to which priq^^g prsfit is the kef i 
and the loss of wealth which is to their in-' 

fluence, and a large portion of the cc they entail'upon 
the community, is pure industrial Wj^^tg 


No doubt, under the most perfect production 

which men could devise, some loss ot eapital would 
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character; and a t\%entf minutes’ thunderstorm, for 
exampli^e, may uf>set the yiost sage calculations. But 
the bulk of the losj which now takes place could be 
preveni^d. Once make social gain instead of private 
profit the object of production, and the risk would 
immediately be minimised ; for the inducement to em¬ 
bark in hazasdous enterprises and to satisfy varying 
capricious demands, and the motives for speculation 
and fraud would straightway disappear. The mini¬ 
mum requisites of healthy existence arc to a large ejc- 
tent of the same chaVactcr in all cases; and the*de- 
inftnd for necessaries ooultrtlierefoie be foreseen with, 
tolerable accuracy; but the commercial bai'omcter of 
to-day can seldom do more than feebly prognosticate 
the variation in those fanciful raiuirements which the 
private capitalist endeavours (bften so unsuccessfully) 
to turn to his advantage. oAnd with regard to the 
Vmy of financiers of all''types, substantially their 
iccupatioi^ would be gone; and they would be set free 
to join tl'* ranks of useful producers. 

Hence our iiltimate remedy must consist in the 
abolition of the system of Capitalism; and we 
shall be gradually journeying towards this goal by the 
inauguration “of those'political and industrial reforms 
already refened to,^ and V)y others to be hereafter 
eiJumerSted.^ * ' 

The Extermination of Shams and Adulteration. 

' It is to^this remedy also that we must look for the 
prevention of another form of waste incident to our 
system of production. 

* * Page 65 et leq. 


® Page 105 et seq. 
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Since capitalists will ^mbartc in,an3' entei*prisf that 
promises to pay them, quite irrespective of its being 
adapted to satisfy the real wants ^ the community, 
they produce, not only cver^form of luxury, but also, 
as has been indicated, articles which are practically 
useless for any purpose, and some of which are posi¬ 
tively deletei’ioiis—articles which none \yould know¬ 
ingly buy or consume. There is no demand for these 
diin"s—the demand is for something else—but the 
uivicriipuious respond to this latter demand by a 
supjtly of spurious commodities, and thus make 
greater profits for themselvhs. . * • 

d’lio tale of tlie razors made, not to cut, but to sell, 
embodies a profound truth. There are any number 
of wares that have cither no utility whatever, or the 
utility' of which is only fractional, but for which by 
sedulous ]>ufiing and chicanery purchasers are nevorthe- 
le.ss found. “ Patent Medicines” afford an almost un¬ 
limited field for fraud of this character | for everyone 
is liable to illness, and is inclined to try anytiiing that 
promises relief. Similarly w'e have file adulteration 
of usefid articles in order to enchance profits; and 
hei'e the process is often attemVvJ with more disastrous 
results, for not oid^" does w.fste dake'iilace, but tiffere 
is a positive injury to heali^i. Th’^ man wlm does ndt 
liesitatjjJo impose worth^ss or infe^dof goods tfpon the 
public is not over scrijfpulous as to the method em¬ 
ployed : if it is necessary to knock you down in order 
to pick your pocket, well—down you must go. 

And the waste, as wo also indicated, doe3''^ot stop 
here. In order to dispose of his spurious goods, the 

manufactuier or seller has not merely to cultivato 

• * 
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" lying as a fine art,” but has fo insure that his artistic 
mendacity shall reach tiie purcliasing public. Hence 
vast sums are expanded in advoi tiscmcnts and othec 
forms ^of puffing. Labojir has to bo employed, not* 
simply in the manufacture of the wares, but in obtain¬ 
ing for them notoriety;' and in thij way the prime 
cost is often, enhanced tenfold. And with .some new 
joint-stock enterprises “ blackmail,” as it is termed, is 
levied, and enormous sums arc paid in order to prevent 
adverse (and,often justly adverse) criticism. All this 
labour is devoted in’ the main to inducing us to 'buy 
things we should be Irettei* without, and things which 
we certainly should not buy but for the deceit practised 
upon us. It is really criminal waste. 

Yet it is a significant fact that the imposition, unless 
exceptionally flagrant, is juactically winked at. So 
accustomed arc we to disluMicsty in business trans¬ 
actions that we have really a sejiarato commercial 
code of morality, under which candour would almost 
be regarjfid as a vice. Men who would scorn to 
deceive in private life unhesitatingly misiepresent the 
quality of their merchandise; and although they 
woula not think oJ,>* 9 Tci(iliiig” a sovereign, they have 
no scruple in ^obl/ing y customer of a shilling. 
“Tricks of^the trade ” ai e t^viui as a matter of course: 
with thfe seller *cav^at empto\A^ the maxim; jujd the 
buyer, on discovering the imposition, generally calls 
himself a fool. 

When system reaches this condition, the only cure 

1 This 'class of 'waste also takes place in pushing the sale of 
aAicles which in themselves ar^ utiobjectionable. 
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is eradication. There i^ but ( 9 ne i;cmecly for wa^te so 
llagrant—one which'will continually* confront us— 
namely the a^polition of production for Private 
•Profit. Men will make raz(ji's to sell and not to cut; 
they will mix useless or delctei’ious compounds and 
boldly advertise^them as panaceas, so long as it pays 
them to do so. Adulteration Acts and ocpasional pro¬ 
secutions in the grosser cases of deceit to some extent 
act as a check on the evil; but they also teud'to develop 
additional astuteness in dishonesty. It is only by 
withdrawing the premium placed on fraud that we 
tan hope to prevent the Siformous loss sJhd inju>y 
which, in this one direction alone, profit-mongering 
entails upon the country. 


The Termination 


of Conflict betiveen Capital and 
bahour. 


There is still, as was briefly pointed out, another 
manifestation of the evil, as' seen in the pjocess of 
production. * 

Capital and Labour have been compared to the 
blades of scissors—each of wlwA'i i'i.practically useless 
without the other. The sin;/le holds good to a certain 
extent; but like most sin^i^les it will not allow of teSb 
rigid q,n .application. tho^typ^cal*scissors*iiave an 

individual owner, who/is desirous of cutting the* cloth 
to the best advantage; whereas each of the two blades 
of our symbolic scissors has generally a separate ^ 
owner, who is anxious to ‘cut the cloth to Jtis advan¬ 


tage ; the result of the conflicting interests bejhg that 

a zigzag course is often pursued, and much of the cloth' 

• ^ 
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is'wasted. Afid there qomes*a tune, sopneujor ^ 

when* the capijalis^ or the 

frequently the latter—tending thqlj, Jiis^,. the 

cloth is not so grSat as ho thinks it should be, ab-*» 
solutely declines to give the use of liis blade without 
a readjustment. The scissors remain idle, the cloth is 
uncut, and waste of a graver character is the result. 

“Strikes”‘are to*, often the only method by which 
labour can- hope to check the avarice of capital; and 
they sometimes lead to retaliation in the form of 
“ lock-outs.” • Strikes do not always succeed: tjiey 
x.-'fly in soi^re instances bo very unwise ; and in others^ 
they may even be reprehensible. But wliothor or not 
they succeed, or are unwise, or are reprehensible, they 
always mean, not merely loss to the capitalist and 
privation to the labourer, but waste to the community 
at large. Industry is disorganised, production is 
diminished, and cost increaf ed. 

“But these inconveniences,” says Mr. Gladstone, 

“ may be, smd to a vast extent have been, the price 
paid for t^e avoidance of a greater evil, such as is de¬ 
priving the labourer of his just hire.”* Quite true— 
but wl»at a sad truth' Wliy did it not suggest to the 
venerable and qcate statesman soiUv. more practical 
reflection than to “ bid tlu labourers God-.speed, and 
, heartily,tef wish that by Ihcir high standard of 
conduct, their wise ^hoibe of l^alling, and their'equal 
and liberal respect for the lights of all men, op rather 
all humAn beings, they may be enabled progressively 
to consolidate the position they have gained, and, so 

' e 

^ ^ *Rights o/iid Besponsihilities of Labour, Lloyd’s News, 

^ 4tli May, 1890. 
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far as justice may recotiimefld, to improve it ?”^ Why 
did it not suggest to him to inquire vdiether the price 
must be paid—whether the evil cannot be Avoided 
without, what he mildly cal|s, “ these inconveniences ” ? 


The conflict is a species of civil war; but—and here 
once more is the important point—it is inherent in our 
system of production, Capital hnd labour ought to 
work harmoniou,sly together; their true interests are 
identical; but they will never work with uninter¬ 
rupted harmony, their immediate interests will never 
he regarded as identical,*'sq long as bapital ie a 
monopoly, and private profit the object of production. 
No reform, short of the abolition of the system, can 
prevent this great waste. Schemes of co-operative 
industry and profit-sharing, to the extent to which 
they succeed, may diminish but cannot exterminate 
it.^ They are beneficial to some; but what we require 
is that all the workers shall bo capitalists. Monopoly 
must be extended until it shall cease to monopoly 
by taking in the entire industrial arfiiy. 

Once again, then, we arrive at our now familiar 
remedy; a many-sided one, of'-^hich the feature to 
which we must here give ^ominencetis the Collective 
ownership of Capital— the method of accomplishing 
whicji will be hereafter'^^dealt with.^** 

/ 

The Avoidance of Waste in Distribution. 


But commodities have not only to be- produced; 
they must be transferred from the manulaeturer to 
1 Co-operation is more f ullj considered at p. 147. See p. J.02. 


i 
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the ctnsumer; and»waste, we have seen, attends this 

procesg also. * < 

Distribution, it .is perhaps unnecessary to say, is. 
Si^ircely less important tllan production, and in many' 
cases its cost is as great, in some even greater. Coal 
at the pit’s mouth will not warm us; .sonje machinery 
is required whereby it can be made available for the, 
domestic fire. And obviously there if sometimes an 
economy of labour in conveying commodities through 
intermediate channels. Tlte pit-owner could scarcely 
satisfactorily discliarge t|ie function of delivering the 
coal in separate tons Co individual households; far les^* 
in the small (juantities in which many are un¬ 
fortunately compelled to buy it. Much of the labour 
employed in distiibutioir is, and under any circum¬ 
stances would be, valualile and even essential. 

On the other hand, it is a notorious fact that we 
have too many middlemen. Even raw material will 
often pas| thiougli sevoial hands before it is manu¬ 
factured i^and the pr()ce^s is repeated with the finished 
commodity. Each interniediaiy has to be remunerated 
for hig labour, or in other words maintained; and the 
cost of course fads upon the consumer—and with 
especial severity upon the poor. The well-to-do 
classes who can^ purchase -heir commodities in sub¬ 
stantial’quantities «f the large tirms, buy at* much 
lowet prices than can the wife of the dock labourer 
who lays out her few shillings with tlie little shop- 
* keeper in obtaining driblets of the necessaries of lifc.^ 
# 

Waste in distribution, therefore, can in part only bo 
This is an illustration of p^vsrty being a cause of povcity. 
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prevented by tlie roniovarof poverty itself The 
puicha.sor of half an ounce,of tea ftiust necessarily 
Jaiy in a dearer market than 4ic purchaser of a 
pound; and the coit of the additional conduit-pipes is 
unavoidable Ihit the evil is aho in part traceable to 
otliei causes, pisti ibiition, like production, has the 
vice of ( ajatabsm, that is to say, the contiolling 
pnnci[ile is not the ((ood of the community but private 
piolit Hence vve liave speculation, rashness, deceit, 
fuaiid, lalioiir conlliets, and all (he ot^lier foims of 
industrial v.ast(‘ attending on the one process as on the 
■other t’ombinations are etlecU'd to buy up ^oods,'so 
that pi ices may be inllated and profits enhanced. In 
.some instances—as foi example in the case of agricul¬ 
tural produce—owing to the monopolies of markets, 
the middlemen occupy a far supi'rior position to that 
eitlu'r of tlu' pioducer or of the retailer; whilst in 
other instances goods are bought and sold without 
ever being .seen, the didiVH'iy being direct from the 
oiiginal vendor to the ultimate purchaser, r.lMiough tlip 
tiaiisaction (w ith its eontingi'iit profit or “ commis.sion”) 
is can led through by means ot one or moie agent or 
agents 

Of lali' years there has undoubtedly been a growing 
tendency to make dntiibution more direct, and Co- 
operat'on b.is also been introduced vvith beneiicial but 
necessarily limited results Ihit that portion of thus 
class of waste which is due to the capitalistic sy.stcin 
can only be prevential by the Socialising of Distri¬ 
bution '■ When private puitit is no longer the con- 
tiolhug power', it will be to the interest of all to make 
‘ Se^ p. 103. 
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WASTE OP PROFESSIO't^AL LABOUR. 

th^r^^nst’er of comuioditV's to* the consumer through 
I the most direct tjhaimel i)ossiblo. 

♦ 

Tliif Desuetude of lutwy P)ofessional Sendees. 

There is yet, as ^re saw, one othei; class of indus¬ 
trial waste, namely that represented by the labour of 
many of the prob'sMonal el.is^es 'I’he fault is not 
theirs: under existing conditions tliey render un¬ 
doubted servi.ces, and it is only when we see that 
these conditions could be altered with advantage to 
the community that-we lealisc the nature of tho 
waste. 

Some labour of tins cbaiaetcr would, however, 
always be requisite. We shall never, Ibr in>tan('(‘, so 
far as we can toie^ee, be able to dispense with tb(> aid 
of those wlio (levote tlieiiiselve' (o the noble work of 
alleviating physical jiain and assisting in the restora¬ 
tion to health. Uut the proles^lonal classes are to a 
large exti^it the outeoiue of that aitiln lal condition ol 
society which gives Use to so iniieli waste 

We^ieferred in paitieiilai to l.ivv}eis, valuers, and 
auctioneers An lieieditaiy plutociaey and a iiiono- 
poli.stic sy.stem have called mto e.xisteiice a multitude 
of laws fyr the “protection of propelty,” and an 
cUb'orafe machinery fo^ eliccting its < xchange And 
thc.se laws can practically (,nly be inteipieted and 
enforced, and this macliineiy set in motion, by means 
of specialists, who rcijuire a more oi less exjien.sive 
education, and arc accordingly able to command a 
high renumeration. 

■ Make the tour of our Courts of Justice, as they are 
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called, spending a few minutes iiv each, and yqu will 
find that “ property ” is the burden of at least nine 
out of ten of the cases that are being tried. In one 
' the question will be a disputed account or a breach of 
contract; in another the infringement of a trade¬ 
mark or the validity of a patent; in a third the 
defects of a bill of sale or some flaw in the title to 
land. Here it takes the form of an action for tres¬ 
pass or illegal distiaint; there for breach of warranty 
01' fraud by directors Now it is the construction of a 
will^or the administration of a deceased’s estate, now 
the bankruptcy c*' a trador'''or .the winding up of a 
company. The aspects are varied, but the subject is 
the same. 

Or, leaving “ the sacred precincts of the law,” stroll 
into the city auction mart, or make the acquaintance 
of some firm of appraisers Again will j’ou be con¬ 
fronted with “ piojierty.” Large estates are changing 
hands; mortgage securities are being brought to the 
hammer, executors .aie realising assets Q'iyou may 
learn how fixtures are valued •'* in th^ usual way ”— 
namely, by two skilled partisans with an ultimate 
referee—that reveiisionary interests have to be ap¬ 
praised, and valuations for probate aro>-required And 
so on, 

* 

Professional services of this character are rendered ne¬ 
cessary, not by the existence of property—if they were, 
they w'ould not be waste—but mainly by the mode of < 
acquisition of property. It is because individuals have 
the control of wealth due not to their own e5;ertions 
but to the labours of their fellows, that this elaborate 
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ra^ipery has been calfed^ into being. Under an 
altered condition of industrial society, such as we 
shall fiereafter refer to,^ whereby no one should be 
able to appropriate the^fruits of another’s toil, we* 
should be able to disband a considerable part of these 
large armies, and leave those who would otherwise 
have enlisted in them free to devote* their talents to 
the production of*social utilities. At present the* 
legalised exploitation of labour necessitates an enor¬ 
mous expenditure to maintain and regulate the 
anomalies to whicli it gives rise; and this is waste.' 

«. 

The Prevention and Repression of Crime. 


The 1 ist class of waste to which reference was made 
was regarded as more especially national in its 
character. 


And the expense which Crime entails upon the 
community was the first instance cited—this expense 
being, not only tlie maintenance of the criminal (in 
’any case whikt he is kept in restraint, and in many 
cases—as where he lives by depredation on the com- 
munfty—during the whole or greater part of his life), 
,but also the nijxintenancc of a large body of men en¬ 
gaged in the work of punishment and protection. 

^ Crime ’may be broadly divided into two classes: 
offences against tSe person and offences against pro¬ 
perty. The latter largely predominates, and, in fact, 
to it the former is often only incidental. The vast 


majority of criminal acts proceed directly or in- 
direcUy from a desire to obtain or keep possession 


^ Page 100 el seq. 

/ • 
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of wiialtli Ati'l for Ihi^ society i>lai,i;cly respoiMwe.' 
Wc positively place a preiiiiiiiii on dishonesty hy the 
mea;,0(; reward,\vr oli'cr to Iionest t'pl: w'c legalise the 
riipprepnatioii of the jiindnei jjii' laliiiur, and allo,\v men 
to lead idle lives of liivnry. And then we are filled 
with virtuous iiidi;4natioii when some unfortunate 
paiiah, at ^leat jieisoiial liouhle and iiak, contrives 
"to (ileli a|aiisooi possildy aletiai ta few tuinips We 
doom men to siiMi w i etched existences that the marvel 
is so compai.itivi ly lew shmild diveiec fjom the path 
of i(;rtitiide, an I We piovide .111 cllectual recruiting 
. gioiiiid lor crime ly pmiinttiiig th.e joung to be 
liioiiglil up amidst tile iiioit V leiuiis sui loiiiidings. 

If we alt le.illy anxious to abolish the evil, \vo .shall 
proceeil to leiiiove llie-e potent c.uises The only 
lemeily of any great ami peimam'iit value is the 

equitable remuneration of Labour Once lu ing 

jiboiit siieh a condition of societv' .IS that eveiyoiie 
sh.dl li.ive an o[i[ioitunity to engage in Iionest work , 
whilst 

■“Tii.it mIucIi the Moikei vvimietli sh,ill tlaii liu Inn mdeod, 

Noi .sh.ill li lit he UMped fill iiotlmi,' la linn tli it sovvod no s„ed 

and moie will be done in a single generation to 
diminisli crime tli.ui tlm whole army of jiidgo.s and 
bench of bishojis will accomplish in ,in eternity umlej 
the existing svsleni, Witlidr.iw the legal sanction 
which Is given to some to le.id paiasuic lives, and thu( 
the majority of the temptations to which others are ^ 
exposed will disappear, and in time the cosdjtions 
under which the young aie le.uvd will be incideutully 
altered, and the evil thus ai’rcsted at its source 
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arc not vindicatiii” tlu'ciimnml, !iltluni','li niu' 

can understand the vruenition ( iittMtaiiu'd for the 

liighwayinon of ol^l wlio took lioni tlo* iieli ;md giivii 

to the pool—iissuining tiu iii to lio coricctly <'iedit(‘d 

with the latter \'irtne Ihit it is essential to realise 

that the criminal is imt tin' only, 'y m .some eases 

even the wwist, oll’endei . that society at huge .also 

stands airaigiied seek a iiioie extended reloinia- 

tiuii than that whieli l.d<es cngnisame <inl\ ol the 

conventional jaw-1 ire,dua s A wnlei meaning nmst Jie 

rdven to crime, it must eiiihiaee .all nets m Inch are ilnti- 

O ^ ^ 

social, hy whomsoeveHeommitted We want no .scape*, 
goats, and, hy aholishing all exiaise for wiong-doing, 
must fl.x direct «esp(iiisiliility upon the wioiig-doer 
And ha\ing lluaelij hugely (liminislied (ainie, 
where it .still oceiiis, our aim will he not to puni.sh 
but to cure 'I'ln; ciimui.al will then he leg.udid.as 
the \ictim of a moial disease, and whiUt we sh id 


tike measures to pre\ent him doing mischiid', we sh.ill 
not iosterJ*ls \ices 01 bleed HWilige hy a .s\stiai|of 
oiganiseil hrutality (hmlt\ has laih-d m the past, 
it fails to-day, ,uid it w ill alw.i) s hail < )iir ei immal 
code ^las heen a dl'gl.ue to a ]ilofe>si i||y ciMll'eil 
nation, d’he jilopeitiid i las^ li.is (aiutrd Diaeoman 
laws to pijOtect jiro]ii rt\ , and lo-da\ it olten iiiet'S 
out*gre?itcr punnh^le|jt lora |att\ tladt than for a 
bodily assault .Seeiiie iii tie fii'iilom liom tempta¬ 
tion to which its victims ,ue < xpo-ed, it leads moral 
homilies and passes vindictive si ntenees, ni compla¬ 
cent ignoTcance of its own sin- In the method of the 
repression, not less than in the method of the preven¬ 
tion, of crime reforms are uigently needed 
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CAUSES*OF MILITARISM. 


The Reslrutwn of Mifilarj^R.vpcndtture. * 

OtK' otiicr j>i'orninoiit instance of national*waste 
, \v,is i-el'envd to namely, tlia^ilne to war and the war¬ 
like spirit, 

liloateil ainianients and Impm hattalions indicate a 
vast aiiioiiiit (i| niis,ipplie<l lalionr Souio defensive 
and prei'.iiiiioiiarv nie.isuies nnistof eouise bo taken; 
and iiidil inlidnaiional iiioivditv le.iclie.s a hi'dier 
standaid we (aiinot ex.u'tly allind to beat our swords 
into, ]||onol|^llales mid oiir spears into pnining-hooks. 
)!nt tlieie is no leasonabW dwubt that w'o unduly 
I'ostei ilie iiiililaiy spiiit, and that this .spirit leads to 
acts III ii'jyiessKiii ^vlllcll niU't I'c .condemned by 
reiinoiiiics not loss than liy inoi.ditv Tlie jirivat! 
s"lilii r lias no \ on e in the m.uti i . hut Ins commanded 
pints lor oloiy, ,ind does notoi\cthe most peaceful 
eoniisel , whilst many ei\ih.nis h.ne the Inst for teiri- 
toiial aoL;i,indisement, and"lliiti'h pluck ” more or 
less thio\\s a olaniour o\erall '('lie eapd''*li.st again, 
anxious (\iisioile notwithstanding) fo make money 
bleed as t.mt, as po-sihle, has no hesitation in bolster¬ 
ing n[i \ leimis I'oieign goM inmeiits, the (inane i^i sees 
in the m gotiation of lo.ins an opportnivty to obtain a 
sh.iieof the plunder and then when less i.s tliicat- 
eiied or snhained, wi'aie told that “Biitish interest^” 
are .it .stake, and miht.ii} expedition.s, often leading 
to costly annexation, aie the result. Here, again, the 
capitalist su's his oppoitunity, tiade is brisk for 
the time being, new markets are opened out; and for 
these leasons there aie even found men siifl'tciently 

brutal to inKocate a “good war" 

• «. 
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Iti the effect of iJiescISoinbTned inHueiices, Ave liavo 

since the Crimean blunder (wliicli cost us ^70,000,000, 
£3t,0?)0,000 of tins beiii" added to Ujir inonuinental 
National Debt) induloejJ in a series of" little wars,’’, 
most of which weie entirely unealled for, and have 
thereby enormously added to our burdens , and al¬ 
though at Umcs there is a lull, the process ones on 
with more or less uiteruiissioii. * 

And the waste is increased bv iiVdlleieiiev Mx- 
travaganee and jobbery ebaraetense our inilitury 
expenditure to sueh an extent that 0111 compai;dj\ely 
small and less etrecUvuly* organisid liuecs msolveji,* 
burden on the tax-paj-ers ne.uly as great as that, 
borne by soine»of the powerful eontineiital nations lor 
much larger and more pelfeelly > (pupped aimies If 
this meant that we ])aid nioie leg.u'd to the com bats of 
the rank and tile, and recognised that those who light 
our battles deserve at least a lilieral recompense, little 
would have t( be said on this pond lint, as usual, 

^ those wlii, endnie the gieatest haidships receieo the 
least rewaril * Upon the I'.ivoured few ai(‘ bestowed 
salaries, pensions, and allow'anei totally dispropor¬ 
tionate to the sciMces they reiidei and foi hnnible 
•“Tommy Atloins’’ a few pence a day must snllice. 

^ Witti regaid’to the remedies ibi the evil, one of the 
means df holding tTre*nulitary spnit in (heck wdll be 
found in the adoption of those Electoral Reforms' 
already referred to The Government must be made 
more ditectly responsible to the peojdc, so that those 
upon whom the burden falls may have an effectual 
* Se« p. 65. 
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voice in its ciciitiim ‘NoTlonbt tlicrc have Jfeen 


popular wais; ami if tlic hulk of the coininunity 
clioo>c to imliijm! in tins costly })a^tinic, they cannot 
,oruiii!)lc at liaMiiLj to pay ll|‘ pi|)er, ISut at {irescnt 
laiac nuinlicrs liave a leyitiniatc grievance ; and hence 
hy aiiotlici load, Adult Sulliayo! is tlio destination at 
winch vvcaiiivc. And \\c say " Adult,”ami mit“Man- 
'hood ” Sulli.i'M'; for whilst woiiiun are eipially in- 
tcicstcd uith Ill'll III all (picstioiis allcctiny their lives 
as cili/ciis, tluo haw a pcculiai and niclancholy claim 
to li/‘ coiisidciod III (oinicctioii uith warfare. The 
ch.islly h.ntic lii'M iiicaim ti'lll'cuiio enouyli for tlic 
men, hut it iiii'aiis piu|oiioiMl uniold aiiyuish fur the y 
wonicn it thiows heavy Imrdmis i»^ioii the male/ 
woikeis, hill it also (looms eiimci.iteil wives to li.stenj 
to the pili.ihle wailiiic of their piinii^ otl‘s[»rino It'- 
vve w ish to hi Hie the ino4 potent iv stiaiiiiiiL; inllui'm e 
to hear ujioii this national waste, we must give to 

• eveiy nmn ami woman a voice in the (lovi'rnment 

And the Reform of military organisatfon and . 
administration is also leipnsite It me smeetues’ 
extiavauanee and ineilicieney ot the “services” arc to 
he ahohslied, llit-y must he no longer hajipy luintiim- 
oroiimls for a favoiiied .section of society, but the" 
highest oliices must lie open to all; and merit, and 

• nu'rit only, must he the (luahlication for promotion 
Ami estiiiiiites must ho so fiamcd as to fully disclose 
and not conceal tlie facts; and a ro.solute endeavour 
made to [uit down jolihery in all its many forms. Of 
couise, umlei existing conditions, there is littlaclmnce 
of any of thc.so improvements being eftected; and we 
luvo once again to lely upon bioadening the basis of 
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Go’^rmnent and .t *iiu)re thorouiflily repre¬ 

sentative. , 

Anti to the Collective organisatiqn of industry, 
to wliicli we have so coiistantly to n h r, wo nuist als*^ 
partly look for tlie provonlion of tliose uncalled-for 
acts of ag"ros^ion which, without countiivj; the sacriUco 
of human lijc, entail such waste iipiui the comiiiiinity. 

If so many wars afe diiectly or iiidireetly trnceahle to 
Capitalism and tiiiaiieial inaiiteiiMifiyf, wo can only 
avoid their rejH'titioii \>y stnkiiiy at tlu' root of the e\il. 
So long as production iscanied on for private jyolit, 
with the result that .tin* ^n’oiluee of exploitoil lahoiir* 
is constantly seeking new fields fur greatei exploitation’, 
so long shall wie see the w.ir spirit rampant, and he in 
constant danger of emlnoihnents with ]ietty and eiii- 
liarrasscd States , and so long shall we he confronted 
W'ith the anomaly of nation.d we.dtii heing recklessly 
sipiaiideicd in order to piuteet jaivafe jimpeity. lint 
when the ohject of jiiodiiction is to satisfy the wants, 
of the cojiiniiinity, and not the aval ice of a section, wo 
shall he less tPeeii on jiuieha'iiig niaiki ts at a ruinous 
expenditure, ami of plaxing into the hands of foreign 
despRts, and f.ir more inelined to Count the cost of 
iuilitaiy expeditions. 

^ At the same timeit must he confessed that w’ar is a • 
matter which no single nation can entirely control. 
Unjustifiahle attacks are sometimes made, and must 
be resisted if national life is to he jncierved. lienee, 
though ftur first duty is to jait a check on our own 
warlike .spirit, and aim at eradicating the causes to 
what it is due, we must not overlook the fact that a 
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strong State can by judiciou^cgoUations with foBfiifpi 
poweis do something to promote the •cause of peace, 
Jntci national conferences on (picstiojis of disarmament, 
'arbitration where practieabl% in the case of disputes, 
and other steps of tliis character, are all in the right 
dii'ection; thoii^ji it is not probable they will be pro- 
^duetive of tin; gi(;at ri'sults some anticipate. More 
will probably l)e achieved by the general promotion 
of those political and industrial reforms which we have 
seen aie calculated to exercise so beneliciaj anintliiencc 
in our own case ; and a Labour Conlercnce is a more 
hopeful sign than is a Peacd Conference itself. Capi¬ 
talistic rivalry amoiiyst nations, I'acli anxious to .secure 
the best niarhi'ts, for the pui’iiose, not of promoting 
the welfare of tlieii workers, Imt of enhancing the 
gams of their monopolists, is a powerful factor in the 
juomotioii of nation.il antiiiatli}’, and the “ trade- 
follow .s-the-lliig " policy has much to answer for. 

C 

TifK Mi:\NS OK EsTAlUJSinXCi KQl'ITAniE I)I»\UIBUTION.* 

The reader will piobablv by this time have realised 
how numerous and diveisitled aic the manifc.stations 
of till' evils to which poverty is due ‘Yet the most 
important features of the solution of our prqblein have 
still to be considered For wo .saw that it is the gross 
inequality m the distribution of the national produce 
which is the most potent cuisc of poverty; and that 
to thi.s, in fact, must indiiectly be traced part of the ” 
production of luxuiies at the expense of necessaries, 
and much wasteful consumption. The culminating 
stage of our investigation is now, therefore, reached. 
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Equality not Neusi,ary. 

One disclaimer *at tlio outset Tho roiiiovul of 
loverfcy does not rc(|uir(,' that tlicro should he an ah- 
jolutc c(|uality in the(listnl)utioii of wealth. If it did 
we mip;ht imjced despait, for tlie tasl\ woulil he well- 
nigh iinpo.s.sihle Wo could not, even hy periodical* 
distribution, do more than ajiproxini.ttc to e(iu;dity; 
and within twenty-four houis our woik would l>o un¬ 
done, for .some would aheady liave largely di.ssipaCed 
their share. 

This latter fact is one upon which the upholders o^ 
the prcM.-iit .system gloiy in dilating, and in which 
they iiatter tUein^idves they have a eoinplele pistdiea- 
tion of the monopolies they <'njoy. Ihudodieal rcdi.s- 
tiihution seems to he a Used idea, with them, and 
they like to ivgard all schemes of collectivisin simply 
as a means of eompelhng the \irtiions and indiisttious 
to .share Adth the nlle and vieioiis And in their haste 
to triumph »vei their ojiponents, they overlook the 
fact that they really ])ronounce their own condemna¬ 
tion.* For the fatal ohjectioii which they di.scover, 
jvhilst it has igi application to the leforms they op¬ 
pose, does apply to the existing order of things. All 
prixluce comes from labour , and to-day the inoidniate 
inequality in the (Tistrihulion of wealth arises from 
the fact that one clas^ of men, and that the most 
virtuous and'industrious, as well as the largest, are 
compell^ to .share with another cla.s.s, which embraces 
many of the idle and vicious. 

, It does not, therefore, he in the moutlis of the 
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monopolists to* prate iJ)oHt*tlie iminot-ality of^qual 
(listriljution. But it must be admitted at the same 
time that a ceitain amount of immorality mii'lit, and 
•probably vvouM, attend the process, and that would 
be a poor reform which sholild be open to tlfo same 
ethical olijections as apply to the state of things it is 
proposed to retiiedy. It is because this cause of 
poverty ariMs from a \ icious comJition society that 
we an* jiistili(^l in condemning it, and clearly wo 
must asoid a remedy wliieli should be open to the 

criticism that it paitook of the same vice. 

* 

•’ h.ijHitahU’ DLstnbutum 

What is essential is, not that wi'alth should be 
eijii.dly disidcd, l>ut meiely lliat theie slmnld be such 
a distiiliiition as shall si'ciiie to e.ich a suflicicnt 
supply of “necessaries” 11 we can legitimately biiiig 
about e\en a greater apjiruacli to eipiality than this, so 
much the lietter, laitit Is imt renui''ite thatwc should 
do sii in eidei to li.mish po\eity Ab • lute eipiality 
Is not ivipiisite to hap[)iness, luit the icmoval of the 
Jireseiit gross ineipialits , foi wliilst a supeilluiity of 
we.ilth IS attended with little solid pleasuie, an in- 
sullicieiicy of wealth does result in intense mi.sery, and 
no one can ciijoy life unless his mateiial w'ants, are 
provided for ' ’ 

And to induce such a distribution of wealth as is 
called for.two things are requisite lirst, every capable 
adult must work ; and secondly, each must be in¬ 
sured the results of his work. If all the mcmber.s 
of the commiuiity (save of course the young, tfic aged, 
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and 4 he infirm bcy’o thffr fa"r slmro of the industrial 
burden, and each one received the fair recompense, 
there ^ould be litUe fear of poverty, and none at all, 
if the other remedies to ^\Jlich rerorenco has been mado^ 
were also adopted. 

Of course we do not mean that there should bo 

< 

secured to each an absolutely exact equivalent to tho^ 
utilities ho produces. For in the first place the 
maintenance of tho'-e unable to work would of nece.s- 
4 ty fall upon the workers; and in the .second p 4 co 
lhe“ value in u.se” of commodities as distinj'uished 
Ifrbm their mere cost ol* jiroduetion would alh'ct tho 
f ratio of their exchant^'e We can only therefore ap- 
I proximate—but that veiy closely—to the nsilisation 
I of tho principle, “ To each the products of his 
labour’’; 1 ut we can ab.solutely remove that inequal¬ 
ity of distribution which aiises from the {^rave in¬ 
fringement of this priniiph', and which wc have seen 
to bo the chief cause of jioveity 

* That wo*^lft.e on the one hand an idle or semi-idlo 
class, and on the other a large, body of woikers who 
are v 6 ry far from obtaining a fair recomjiense, is, wc 
fiave found, line b) the existence of monopolies*— 
monopolies of the instruments of jiroduetion. Ami 
“monopoly in all its foims,” says John Stuart Mill 
“is the taxation of the industrious for the supjiort o 
indolence, if not of plunder.”* Tho receivers of Rent 
t whether of lafid or of capital, and to some extent evei 
of ability, annex a large portion of the produce o 

»Page 22. * Pago 33. 

•- Frvnnjlu of Political Economy, book iv., chap, vii., »cc. 7. 

" ' 0 
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others’ labour. One day’s work in six is extj 
the ground-landlord for the permission to it* 

;Boil of what we sarcastically call God’s free* 
•Rather more than another d».y’s work in six is ^ 
by the interest-receiver for permission to useG 
capital which tlv) labourers have produced. And^' 

,considerably more than another <lay’s work in si! , 
exacted by an^abler class for permission to obtA' 
those services which, owing laigely to superior oppol 
tunities,' they alone are able to render. , In all nearl*- 
fout days out of six are spent by the unskilledf’ 
.labourer in work for the lienclit simply of others;^' 
and the value of the pioduco of the remaining two 
days and a fiaetion is all that is left to himself as the 
rewanl of his industry. 

This, theicfore, is the condition of things we have 
to alter. 


Of course the monopolists will cry “ coiifiscation.” 
For it is part of tlie outcome of piiji’.legc that it§ 
posse.ssors consider they have a vested interest in its 
continuance. The man who has systematically lived 
on the labour of otlieis imagines that he has a right 
to command that labour for all his life, and to be¬ 
queath to his children a similar right. Immorality 
produces inmioiality, and in liiiie actually comes to 
be looked upon as morality by those who benefit 
from it Hence the monopolists are n<rv'er so virtuous 
os when they pieacli the sacredness of property and 
the sanctity of contract. “ Has not a man a right to his 


1 See p!^ 123. 
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own*? Cannot ho Hiakc what baifraiu lie pleases ? 
positively regaAling as his own tho fruits of another's 
toil, and claiming an c(]uity to bargain'that ho should, 
reap ^ere he has not si^vn. • 

We must not, however, be indignant with tho nieu: 
the system has come down to them fiom tlieir an¬ 
cestors ; tluJy hav^f grown up under it; the law* 
(largely, though, be it said, made by thyse of their own 
class) has sanctioned it, and they have always been 
taught to regaid it as just. And although during tiie 
•Jast half century some,rude shocks have been ad- 
Aninistered to them by liscal reforms which it is diili*-. 
^ cult to harmonise with the “saeredness of propelty,” 
and by restrictive legislation which has ruthlessly 
brushed aside the “.sanctity of contract,"' the.se 
measures have met with the most vigorous prote.sis, 
and have been regarded even by their own siippoiters 
rather as removing abuses of the .system than as an 
attack Olathe system itself The individual mono- 
^jolists, tRcri^fpre, can scarcely be held morally re¬ 
sponsible for the existence of the evil, where they 
are t<j blame is in opposing any elibrt to remove it. 
This, however, largely jiroceeds fiajin ignorance— 
oftentimes wilful, it must be admitted—and to Educa- 
iP^t^ the»efore, we must once more look. Tho 
wealthy classes doubt'ess display great erudition, but 
of Social Science and the ethics ot distribution they 
are woefully ignorant, and though their ignorance is 
’ no doubt^bliss to them, we must do our best to dispel 


^ See page 153. 
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Democratic Socialism,’ 

But tlic actual nictliorl of Ijwnging aBout an eqjaiJitable 
(listiiButioii of Uu' products of labour can only bA found 
in the rc-organj'-ation of industrial society. C yrave 
, evils re(iuire drastic roniodics; an^l when* a .systevn is 
incuiably bad it must give place to another. Mo\ijio- 
])olics can only be leforined by being reformed out*’-of 
e.x.istcnce. , y 

Bent itself will always exist, call it by what name * 
* .you will; for it is simply Ihe produce which laboui 
commands under any given ciicumstanccs beyond that, 
which it can obtiin when carried on Hinder the most . 
disadvantageous conditions. The man who works on ‘ 
the woist soil, with, say a spade, as his sole capital, 
and with the miniiinim of ability, is on the “ margin of 
cultivation ”; and all produce which is yielded to the 
eipial laboin of another in excess of that obtained by 
the first“Wliether due to more advantageous soil, 
larger capital, or to greater ahility—is'^Aent. And it 
is this Rent (save as to a portion of that duo to ability, 
to which wo shall piesently refer') which should be 
utilised for the common good. 

With the disposal of the |ncsent hoard pf accumu¬ 
lated wealth, or its qmdpro quo,yui need not inteffeje. 
Although it has been acquired by the labour of others, 
its appropriation by certain individuals has been 
sanctioned by the law; and whilst the law itself was * 
unjust, there would be some harshness in retrospective 
legislation. All we need aim at is, not to remedy past 
^ Page Igt tt Mq. 
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;e, but to pre,vent ifs continuance by rendering 
{ble the exploitation of labour in the future. In 
words, we need not divert to, the State tlie 
■t value of the Lanfi and Capital; what we want, 

, ,ain is the future Rent and Interest. The exist- 
1 wners of wealtli may be left to consume that 
‘' pth; but they must eventually be di'iuived of the 
/wer it now gives^them both of continuously annex-’ 
the products of imlu^tiy and of ‘retaining intact 
( heir present .store. If a man possess say £IO,OOt), he 
-vltoould be allowed to draw upon the community in 
pomsuniable goods to Miao extent, but he would not be 
allowed to exact, by viitue of his ownership, some 
£400 or £.500 per annum from labour, and still letain 
his £10,000, with power loiiassiton to his descendants, 

80 as to enable them to m.ake a like exaction Every 
£1 of produce he would leceive unless as the result 
of his own labour—would go in reiliietion of the 
£10,000: he must eat his own huge cake, and not he ■ 
j)ermitte(( ^lecause he or his ancestors suecissled in 
hluhing t!ii.s,Tb continue to tileh a small cake every year 
from others. If he be, the pioblein of poveity will 
nevei^be .solved otherw ise than on paper, and injustice 
and immorality will contiinnx 

^ And how is the socialising of monopolies to be ac- • 
complished —how is rent to be diveited from the 
pockets of a few to the pockets of all ? 

The answ^ is—by the adoption of a complete 

system df Collective production and distribution, 
gradna^y brought about by the Taxation of the mono¬ 
polists. ^he land should he bought by degi'ees at a 
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fair price, Init without *coin^en,sation for com\ 
purchase, or for houses (save to the value of 
less cost of Removal) condemned as being^, _ 
’flagrantly unsanatory condition ; and industry citable 
be organised on socialistic principles. The nec/®’^”‘^ 
purchase money and capital would be obtained 
first instance by loans (thus affording additic? 
‘opportunities for investments in a form most caPy®' 
latod to benefit the community), the interest on whic^^ 
would be paid out of taxes levied on the incomes de 
rived from monopoly.' And as socialised industrjtj 
• extended, ])roduction foi*'' private profit would^^ 
necessarily diminish, until ultimately it disappeared^!, 
save in the case of tliose utilities wdiicU take the form ^ 
of ‘‘servic(‘s ” of a jmrely personal character (such as 
are i-emh'ied by a physician, for exam]de) and not f 
fh'pending on a monopoly of the instruments of pro- ' 
duction. 'riiis would lesult in the gradual lowering 
of the rat(' of interest, for as the opportunities for the 
profitable employment of capital by priyaAe indivi-„ 
duals diminished, the leturn to it would Ufso diminish; 
and although higher interest might (as now) be 
ofl’oieil by foieign Governments, save where the same 
reforms wore in jirogress, this would, simply mean 
increased lisk. Indeed, it is probable that in time 
individuals would be glad to regard the Gove'i'nm'’ei)t 

' Of course, Mas would also dimmish the value of the monopolies, 
and thus mdiroctly .annex part of land and caprUil. But, owing 
to the operation necessarily being of a protracted'chapeter, the 
monopolists would still, with tho future rent and ihtSreat they 
Would receive, obtain tho full present value of their land and 
capital. 
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coiiggiis baiiTccrs iiponcwlKW thcy’liaJ a drawing 
estabr ’ the loans would bo wiped 

restrl in consumable goods, as they were 

jjj^|.^ided. Simuftaneonsly the skill and oniciency of’ 
,jrker3 would bo increased by giving to all ccjiial ’ 
rtunitics of acquiring knowledge. And payment 
^bour would be allectcd by tokens, not lU'ces.sarily 
yhe form of mc.3iey (for the cost of obtaining tho» 
^cious metals would be larg(>ly saved), but probably 
^ tho form of paper eurreney, which would bo cx- 
/hanged agahist commoditie.s, liaving regard to tjibir 
jgalue in use. 


, In this wa^ the community wonhl acquire tho 
ownership of the land and capital , rent and iidcn'st 
would cease to be a tax on laliour , ability and .skill 
would bo more general, and tho lewaid of labour 
thcrebire Ic.ss disproportionate, the woikors would 
receive the approximate e<|Uivalent of the products of 
their indsstry ; everyone would haxo to work or pay 
*tlie penaftj^»«f idleness , equitable distribution would 
bo established, and the main cause of poverty would 
be eradicated. 

With individual consumption there would be no 
interference, unless it bo considered an interference to 
provide dveryonc with the means of con.surnption. 
Many of the fanciful wants to which a .superfluity of 
wealth gives rise would, of course, di.sappear; and tho 
production ef some articles would, therefore, bo 
diminished or abandoned; but subject to thi.s, each 
workbr would bo able to obtain in exchange for his 
labour'what commodities he desired (though he would 
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naturally demand, in the fl?st instance, some! 

' more general forms of “ necessaries ”), and, if| . 


clined, could groduce for his own use. Nay'u 
^need he no restriction place^ on individualist!^^ 
duction: a man miglill^ not only make his own* 
he could keep a baker’s shop if he pleased. 
would not please, because his own lajiour w\ 
‘thereby be loss productive, and he*Vould be unable, 
exploit the labours of others According to ^ 
inclination and taste, however, his leisure would, nip 
doiibt, be partly ilevotcd to what may be callef|r 
• artistic pnxluction ; and then; would be no restraint^*! 
on freedom of exchange, gift, and bequest. Saving 
could also take place, for consumption need not pro¬ 
ceed pan passu with production; it could in part 
bo postponed; and it might under certain circum¬ 
stances in part even be anticipated. Individual 
freedom in the choice of work would bo greater than 
< now; for at present the only freedom which large 
masses possess is to choose between one' form of 
drudgery and another. That class of Work which, 
though not calling for more than average skill, is, 
when prolonged, very detrimental to health, or is of a 
specially distasteful character, would be appraised so 
as to secure an exceptional mitigation of the hours of 
labour; whilst it is also to be anticipated th&t, with, 
the progress of science, the volume of such work would 
bo considerably diminished. 

In short, Socialism is true Individualism; and the 
latter is impossible without the former. To-^ay what 
we call Individualism means the license of. &e few 
and the bondage of the many. Under indastrwl 
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collectivism, we slyiuld uboli-fli both these evils, and 
establish in their place the liberty of all; the only ' 
restriction on that liberty being the one duo to th^ 
natural law of nihil siuejabore 

The Programme for To-Day. 

The foregoing i?, of com so, but a very brief amr 
necessarily imperfect outline of tlu' idethod by which 
clone etjuitablc distribution can be brouglit about. 
For it doe.s not come witliin the scope of tin' piusent 
l^i na tise to enter into* tli?'*minuti!e of a scheme which • 
^res a volume to itsiif, and which has been ex- 
^stively ticated by many able wiitms, whom the 
Eadcr desirous of pursuing the subject can readily 
.Consult.* Our only aim has been to indicate, as 
clearly as brevity permits, tin* main fisitures of that 
’ radical industrial refoim by wliich the most potent 
cause (and to a large extent the less potent causes)« 
of poveijy will be removed; and it is the earlier 
stages of th? process tliat we are inoic especially con¬ 
cerned to examine in detail. 

Fd^ one fact is aiipaient—this radical reform can 
only be accortiplishcd by degiecs We cannot annex 
rent and interest and socialise our industries in a day. 
By* physical force the workers might (always a.s.sum- 
ing they were not first blu<lgeoned or shot) succeed in 
polling down; but they would be ijuite unable at a 
' moment’s notice to build up; and mere destruction 

for example, TAe QnUUeuence of Soci'-" yDr. A. 
Shaffle • (London: Swan Sonnenschein & >; and 

Fabian Enayt in Soeialim (note^ aide p. 18 ). 
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without recon^ruetion* would simpl/ mean chaos. 
Some few daring spirits, keenly stung by the injustice 
of the present system, and lacking philosophicai train- 
Hng, may he anJcious to make the gftxnd coup ; but any 
•one who soherly studies the*problem in all it» bear¬ 
ings will readily sec that the procedure must take 
the less heroic form of a gradual transition from the 
.old or(l(!r to the new; a simultaeeous contraction of 
individual licensi' and expansion of social freedom. 
The ultimate goal is, we have seen, the revolution of 
our industiial organisation; so as to*perfect that 
I evolution to socialised ])rod’iction which machinery 
’ juaugurate(P (only to he accompanied hy a rapid 
growtli ot monopoly and of individualised exchange), 
and hring ahout complete socialised distribution—but 
it must he aecomplislied liy evolutionary methods. 

lienee we want a progiamme for to-day—one which, 
whilst ki'epiiig the goal steadily in view, and not 
sacrificing any iiltim.iU' and periiianeiit gain to some 
mere partial or transitory advantage, shall pi'occed on 
perfectly practical lines, shall command‘I^e*’approval * 
of the ilemocracy, and thus ensure its adoption by 
constitutional means; and shall have a complete 
ethical justification, so as to have no demoralising 
effect upon the nation Such a programme has 
already heen formulated, and many of itS ieadjng 
features have been endorsed (if, indeed, not initiated) 
hy a large class of caincst politicians, of whom many 
seem, in the concentration of their activities on the 
immediate present, scarcely conscious of the direction 

* c 

» Soo The Elhks of StKiolism, by E. Belfort Bax ,^(London: 
Swau Souuensclieiu & Co.), second edition, jui. 36 and 3?. 
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in which they*arc travcllin<f. • In the’inaia it consists 
of such an alteration of the incidence of taxation as 
shall relieve labour by the transfer to tho shonMors 
of the landlords aftd capitalists of the burdens they 
have So largely evaded, and in the gradual extension 
of tho functions of govennuiuit, so as to secure to tho 
workers an increasing share of tho pfoduce. 

• 

The Transfer of Rent to the Gomninnity. 

With regat^l to Land, (he fiscal reforms propo.Sed 
are tho Taxation of (Jaouncl Values by the local. 
authorities, a Land Tax for impcnial ]unposcs, an*> 
the readjustment of the Death Duties, with a 
partial grant to municipal bodies 

At present, in London alone, we make an annual 
gift to tho ground landlords of lietween bun ami live 
million pounds.' that is to say, tlie capitalised value 
of the land is that mucii more at tin* end of a year , 
than it was at tho beginning This arises from 
iraprovcinc*Sts paid for out of the rates, ami from tho 
increased demand for land created by the growth and 
immigration of population; and not one penny of it 
is due to any expenditure or exeition on tho part of 
the landlords* ns such. To divert, therefoie, from tho 
individuid to the community the “unearned incrc- 
ihent,” as it is called (by which is meant, not that 
something is evolved out of nothing, but that it is not 
earned by the men who receive it), cannot be con¬ 
sidered ^ process of taxation at all; and although to 
obtam ft the same machinery will be employed as that 
• Fabian Tract, No. 8, p. 11. 
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by which local revenue is raisedyt it will, in reality, 
simply be the discontinuance of a system of bounties. 

. Tlie present X-and Tax, again, of ^our shillings in the 
pound, is levied (where not (altogether commuted) on 
an assessment made two hundred years ago ; and the 
result is tliat it brings in n little over £1,000,000, 
wliorcas if assesseil on the “ true annual value,”^ it 
would bring in about XdlbOOO.OOO. But by retaining 
the old assessment, wliilst other property is periodically 
rc-valueil, parliaments of landloids have contrived to 
transbu' this State rent to themselves; so that they 
have not only gaimsl the miearoed increment on the 
four-liflhs of the land they possessed, but have an¬ 
nexed th(i poitioii which has accrued on the fifUi the 
community once enjoyed. Moieover, in the case of 
vacant land they have evaded all imposts; although 
such.land is fusiuently ke|it vacant, to the detiiment 
of the community generally, w itli a view to obtain 
that enormously increased value—the most startling 
instance of the uneained increment—wlij.yl; attaches, 
to ground when reipiiu'd for building purposes. 

And once men^ whilst there is a Probate Duty of 
three per cent payable in respect of poi’sonal property, 
no such burden is imposed upon land ; and whilst 
there is a furtlu'r Legacy Duty payable in one sum 
on the capitalised value of personalty, the corresponj- 

^ Tliis iiicludos the \;»luo of Imililiags, note an/e p. 33. 
riio tax, however, was impoaed “not .i.sa L.'uidItkx at all, but aa 
lart iif a geueiul lax of four slullings in the pound on the 
kiuiual talue of all realised property and saleable interaita, farm 
itock .111(1 household furniture alone exempted.” EoiLlaw Tract, 
S"o7,p. 8. 
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ing Succession Duty on realty is payable by instal¬ 
ments and is calculated on the value of the successor’s ' 
life-interest only. , A half-lieartod rofonii, however, 
was uyido in 1888 by tl;o raising of tiie rates of the. 
Succession Duty; but this was accomplished in so 
bungling a manner ns to give the ma'^iiimm of trouble, 
and practically to^ lu'ccssitato the iu'-ertion of an 
additional clause in nil wills. Ami, although another 
step was taken in 1X89 ))y tin* cstalilislnnent of nn 
“Estate-Duty" of one per cent, on ;ill property above 
the value of £10,000, a new anomaly was iatro- 
duced; for wdiil-st this lJu'ty is pa^'able on personalty • 
irrespective of the mode of its distribution, lamf 
escapes unless Hhe value of the amount descending to 
a single heir is above the sum statisl; and the most 
important feature of the new impost is that it 
emphasises the iirineipal of i^raduation previously 
recognised in the Probate Duty as to property under 
the value of £1000.^ * 

3 

Our practical programme, then, comprises the im¬ 
position of a portion of the Local Rates on the owner 
of the soil, a Land Ta.v based on jieriodieal valuation, 
hnd an equitable aiijustment of the Death Duties.^ 
Apart frpm the bioader pnnciiiles which have been 
discussed, no one can po.ssibiy have a vested interest 
in any given system of ta.xation, on the contrary, it 

^ For full iiilormation as to tlic Death Duties snd their anoma- 
liei, lee Messrs. Sydney Buxton and 0 . 8. Bamob’ llnwUbonk 
(London ; John Murray, 1890 ). 

* Milling Royalti^ are substantially governed by the same 
prinoiplM M R#t of Land an,d should be taxed accordingly. 
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is tho duty of a Government to adjust the national 
burdens in tho most equitable manner; and, indeed, 
bearly every year has witnessed some alteration 
•ettccted. 

With regard to tho imi)osts affecting income, there 
must be a statu toiy provision, similar to that applying 
^o tlie present Pioperty Tax,^ whereby the landlords 
shall be ))revont^c<l from transferring the obligation to 
the tenant; and witli regard to those affecting corpus, 
the present anomalies must be swept.away by tho 
sim]|51e expedient of making ajj classes of property vest 
*,at death in the same legal representative, and subject 
to the same duties whilst, in addition, the cumulative 
principle should be extended by makiifg the rate con¬ 
tinuously increase in ])roportioa to the amount of 
inherited wealth* 

Other incidental reforms might be mentioned, but 
it will suffice if wc refer to one of the most important, 
namely, tho Disendowment of the Chureh. This, 
(after making ample provision for compensation in 
respect of individual life-interests and the ownership 
of advowsons, etc) wouhl liberate about £ 100 , 060,000 
of national wealth, now applied for sectarian purposes. 

Tho income of the Church is chiefly derived from 

t' (. 

1 This would cciwo to bo levied on laud if a separate Land 
Tax wore imposed. But it might bo more convenient that 
revenue from land should bo taxed iii tho same way as revenue 
from capital. See p 114. 

- Tho Intestate Estates Act, 1890, provides that*in certain 
events real and personal estate shall belong absolutely to th°e same 
poiaon—the widow. 

* See p. 115 as to the incidence of the Deatl^putiea. ^ 
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Tithe Rent Charge,.or ti)ll lotied on present labour; the 
power to levy it has been acquired from the State; 
the legal ownership of all the property is vested in tho 
State (the Church, indeed, lacking the first reijuisite- 
of such legal ownership, namely, a corporate exist¬ 
ence), and many of its eminent membjirs have candidly 
recognised the fact^that so-called Church property i;^ 
national property. Were it the duty of the State to 
teach religion—or ratherto teaeli Kpiscopalianisin—tlie 
Church of England would be a good in.stanoe of a 
socialistic institution, ljut ns it simply provides 
spiritual ministratioiis of'which tlie majorit} do net 
avail themselves, and which largi' numls'rs entirely 
repudiate, another instance of a monopoly is allorded. 

Simultaneously with these ll^.cal rei'ornis, which will 
result in the gradual dneisioiiol' Kent to tin; com¬ 
munity, wo cati pmceed with the direct acquisition 
of the land itself ; by which not only the ultimate 
.object wi?l,.bc promoted, but much immediate benefit 
will accrue to the pooler classes. Some of the 
provincial municipalities have ulieady made rapid 
6trid?s in this direction, and London has at length 
awakened to<i .sen.se of its lesponsibility ■ 

And by the adoption of the principle of ‘‘Better- 
Hldnt’V “Recoupment,” we can secure to the citizens 
the full advantages arising from .some class of im¬ 
provements inadc out of the lates. The obviou.s effect 
of widening a thoroughfare or making a park is to 
enorqiou'sly enhance the value of the abutting or 
surrounding property; and this is one of the ways in 
* ^ Sea p. 163 as to what has os yet beau ocoomplishad. 
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which wo have enrichccf the ownejs of the soil at the 
expense of the ratepayers—taxing the householders 
,to “ bettor" tl,io property of the landlords. •But by 
,adopting the expedient, wln^n lanS is required for a 
given iniprovcnient, of imposing a special rtfte on 
that which by its proximity is incidentally improved, 
or of acquiring siicli land itself, tlie full benefit of the 
‘expenditure is retained for tho'-c '<vho make it, and by 
the latter method Land Nationalisation is promoted 
at the same time. 

Xhe acquisition of agricultural areas by public 
• bodies, and tin; grant of alloim?nt8 to labourers, are 
’also ste|)s in tlio diiection of securing to the com¬ 
munity the rent of tlie soil, and to t^c workers the 
products of their industry , and will promote agricul¬ 
ture, and tend to relievo the pressure on town popula¬ 
tion i)ut the allotments must be by lease only ; and 
whilst the principle of compensation for improvements 
' must leceive full recognition, the municipality, once 
having obtained a grip upon any portion of the soil, 
must never relax it, or monopoly instead of being^ 
abolished will be strengthened.* And even leases 
would bo incident only to the transition periovJ; for 
under a socialistic rcgtnic the agi icultural labourer, fn 
common with all the orkers, would be insured the 
full leward of his industry. 

The Transfer of Interest to the Community. 

Passing on to the consideration of RAt of Capital, 
wo must make one preliminary observation, namely 

^ Tho infringement of this principle is one of the riijes of the 
Irish Land Act of 1891. See p. 142 “ Peasar . Proprietorship.” 
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that it is imperativo sucli ivilt should be dealt witli 
simultaneously witli that of land. 

Whilst all monopolies are had, it would be jjiossly 
unfair to make scfiiiei^oats of one partieulai elas.^ ( f 
monopblists. Hence we can have nolliin*' to do with 
Mr. Henry George’s pioposal of a single tax. levied on 
ground-laudlcs’ds. It is iinpossible, to justify such 
partiality as would bo iiuolved in the heavy taxation* 
(avowedly with the objeet of annexing the whole 
economic rent) of a man who had inherited or investisl 
his wealth in‘tJie form of band, whilst tlu' fortiiuato 
individual who.se inlKiiit.tia'e or investments look tln'^ 
form of Consols was allowed to escape If the owner ’ 
of land has no ijioral right to future rent, neither has 
the ownerof capital any moral light to future inleiest. 
Inpiinciple the economic efleet of each monopoly is 
the same, namely an abstraction of a poition of the 
piodiice of labiiui faltliongh, no doiilit, the tendency 
of rent as a whole is to risi',' and the tendency of 
interest to*diminish -—for the reason tliat the laml i.s 
'Siicumscribcil, but capital is augmented jveiy year). 
And in remedying injustice we must aim at being 
bcrupi»IousIy jii^t and if no one has the light to 
appiopriato the fruits of another’s industry, .some 
otfeiulers \vi5lild have reasonable groiimls to com|>lain 
of harshness if they had to answer not only for 

^ Under a Free-Trade rO/n/K, .a^ncnltural rent haa fallen,- 
since the impojtatinn of corn is ci|imalcnt to an cxlension of 
* the land. But ground-rents have enormously risen; for wo 
cannot inipjJrt building land. 

* By thi^ of course is meant the late of interest, and not its 
ag^egate amountg 
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their own offences buf for those, of others equally 
culpable. 

, Nor would opr problem be solved by such a'-'partial 
.procedure. If the most poi^nt cause of poverty is 
the grave inequality in the distribution of weafth, we 
must abolish all the monopolies from which such in¬ 
equality proceeffs before we can entirely eradicate 
\his cause. The inere transfer of rent of land to the 
community, whflst it would do something, would not 
do everything;! and each step which we take to retain 
for «the workers a portion of the produce which the 
• landlords absorb should b8 *acoompanied by a step 
which shall retain for the workers a portion of the 
produce which the capitalists absorb, o 

One of the most eircctual fiscal reforms in the 
direction of eftecting a transfer of interest to the 
community is a Differentiated and Graduated 
Income Tax. The principle is to some extent em¬ 
bodied in our present tax on income, whi^ih, though 
far from ideal, is perhaps the nearest Approach wo 
have made to an equitable method of raising revenue. 
By the exemption of small incomes, and the rebate in 
respect of the compai'atively small, we have in sonjp 
slight measure recognised the injustice of allowing the 
cost of Government to fall upon those who are'already 
80 heavily taxed by the monopolist classes, and have 
made some feeble apiu’oach towards equitable distri¬ 
bution. But as yet we have introduced ho distinction 

! Of the £S.")0,000,000, the total of the “ three reutsj'’ a tax 
of >'()/- in the £ on the laud alone (Mr. George wotld. exclude 
the buildings) would only annex about £139,0q*,000. Note p.84. 
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between earned and uneanfe^ iiicoine-s; and the idle 
dilettante and the man of business stimd jireoisely 
upon ftie same footing. Wh.xt therefoie we lequiro. 
(until such time as we^an annex thi> wliole of tlu’» 
interest) is, in tho first place a diffeientiation of 
revenue, according as it is derived i)'om investments 
and from Industrial pursuits, and an exemption in tho 
latter case of a sum equal to fair wagi’sof .superinten¬ 
dence; and in tho second jdacean upward ”ra<luation 
in the rate of tho tax, according to tlic amount .if the 
income enjoyed. In this way we should deal cciuitiihly 
between the lamllonls and capitalists , and shouhl ' 
grapple as effectually with the second as with tho first 
of the monopolies from which unjust disti ilmtion arises. 

One other fiscal reform, nanudy a Graduated Pro¬ 
bate and Legacy Duty on personalty, the rate 
increasing in proportion to the amount of inlmrited 
wealth, would of course bo involves! m the cquali.sa- 
tion of tho Death Duties and the introduction of tho * 
^ cumulaty^ejirinciple already refeired to ; and indeed 
in this re.spect no distinction fietweeii real and per¬ 
sonal property would he recognised. Taxes payable 
on tlfc decea.so of owners of property have the peculiar 
advantage tjjat they in one sense come out of nobody’s 
pocket. The dead man can be deprived of nothing; 
and thbse who succeed him are meicly the recipients 
of gifts ; so that the tax really acts as a mere limita¬ 
tion of the power ot bequest, and is equivalent to a 
transfer of wealth to tho State at a period when ho 
whojow/ied it can no longer enjoy it. 

, • 

We have (|lre«dy.referred, when dealing with the 
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means of increasing proehiction, to-the acquisition by 
the State or municipalities of railway, tram, gas, 
.water, and otliior large industrial .enterprises';^ and 
cthis of course will also traT»sfer to the community 
part of the rent of capital. Municipal bodies might 
also, with similar,beiieticial result, take over the entire 
Liquor TraflBc— a traflic wliich is a pure monopoly 
(though its tenure may bo regarded as precarious, 
after the recent declaration of tlie law^), which yields 
an, enormous profit, and wliich is perhaps the least 
defensible of all monopolies since it chiefly thrives at 
‘ the cost of the material and social degradation of the 
peojile.® 

The extension of useful public works by muni¬ 
cipal bodies should abo be piomoted, especially duiing 
periods of distress, if only with the object of dealing 
more satisi'actoi ily with the unemployed than by 
alfoiding them meagie I’oor Law leliuf. With the 
complete nationalisation of the instiuinents of pro¬ 
duction and the social organisation of labou”, the on- 
forced idleness to which capitalism has given rise will 
of course disappear , but during the transition period 


’ See p fit) 

- decision of tlio IToiiso of Lords on 20th JI.ircl?,-q801, in tlio 
CS30 of Ahiiipc V U'idr/ii’lil, th.it the Licensing Justices Jiave, an 
absolute jiulict.il (liscrctioii to grant or lefuso an application fer 
tho renewal of a licenco. 

There is little doubt tliat this would also lead to a diminu¬ 
tion in the consumption of dunk ; and consequently to an 
enormous moral gain. During tours in Sweden and Norway 
where the “ Gothenburgh System ” prevails, or typesd! it exist, 
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we can only appyoxiinato.to the desired oinl; and 

whilst some ol the reforms already referred to, sncli 
as an eight hours day, will lead to the absorption of 
many of the unemployed, other means are abo re-^ 
quireUi; and by the method indicated we shall he 
travelling tmvards our ultimate destination. Oli- 
vioiisly capital and organisation aieall that is neces¬ 
sary, since those \Vlio now lack employment ctaihf 
then he engaged in sup]il\ ing then ottn w.inis, eithei 
directly, or indirectly In tlie exeliange <i|' thi-ir ])io- 
duce. Tills latter fact appeals tn lie overlookeij‘by 
those who fear that. pfllWie woikshojis would loiier. 
wages generally '1'hi‘y assume apparently that the' 
demand for pryduee would remain the same, ami con¬ 
clude, therefore, that as theie wniihl he an mlditiuii to 
the ranks of those lio eieale the .siippl\, tlieie must 
be a fall in wages, losing sight ol the ciieiniistanee 
that the new men tliemsels es im lease the ellei ti \c (h - 
mand. • 

By tin* expansion in tlie.se \arious direetions of 
municipal acti\ity the way will la jiased fur the 
gradual aciniisition of the huger ('onnnercial Tilists 
and tJoint-Stock t'ljnipanies, the tiaiisfer of which 
would he eljeeted with scarcely any greater inlm’- 
ferenco with husinc'S than is iinoUcl in a iiieicliant’s 
annual* stock-taking The capitalists 111 fact have 
themselves made manifest many of the advantages of 
collectivism; they have long been engageil in the 
agreeable process of destioyiiig iiidividiiaiistic jiio- 

duction.'and of swallowing up the smaller manu- 
• ' » . « 
facturerg and merchants, in charming uncoiisciousnc.s3 

of the fact t’Jattthey have been thereby advancing 
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socialistic production, and will in,due course them¬ 
selves be swallowed up. This may enable us for the 
time to bear with them more patiently than would 
Mherwise be po.s.sible, since vie can calmly look for¬ 
ward to the end. “ The expropriation of the many 
by the few ” culminates, by the process of evolution, 

in “ the cxpropnatior. of the few by the many.’’ 

% 

]3ut meanwhile there is amongst the expropriated 
many, one class who h.ive a peculiar claim upon our 
sympathies, and with regard to whom a special word 
• should be said—the Womeh’Workers 

It is a trite saying that a woman’s plare is in her 
home, though it is generally used as atsneer at those 
women ivho have .^ome coneojition of the duties of 
citizens, and who ventuietu foim an opinion on the 
laws by which they are governed, 'i'he saying, how¬ 
ever, is largely true in itself, abused though it may be 
^ in its application. A borne without a woican’s con¬ 
stant caie is not an attiactive spot, and w.hilst her 
liusband or brother must go forth into the world to 
find his work, in her case dome.stic duties have the 
f rst claim— though neither male nor female should be 
neglectful of .social obligations. 

But unfortunately, under existing comiilfions there 
are numbers of women ^ whom dire necessity compels 
to go out to work. That those who ,are free from 
domestic cares should engage in some suitable business 
occupation is of coiu-se very desirable, for the vice of 
idle-consumption does not depend upon ses. That 

^ The number of female wage-earners is estimated stover four 
millions. 
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wives should hav^ no chqidb but to eke out their 

busband’s scanty earnings, and widows should lia\o to ^ 
toil foi' a miserable pittance to maintain their ehildren, 
is deplorable. And tha^ having to assist or constitute 
themselves the bread-winners, tlieir work sliould in 
some cases be moio badly paid than that of men, 
although equally efficient, is anothef blot on our in¬ 
dustrial system. * To-day there aie many women 
whose labour docs not command an appreciably higher 
remuneration than does that of an office boy.* The 
“ sweating system ” seems to have singled tin m lurt as 
its special victims; liftge class of them are outside, 
the scope of the Factory Acts, and i\oik twelvV, 
fourteen, and, even si.vteen hours a day , and their 
employment is more irregular and lluctuating than 
that of men, paitly owing to the fact that with 
numbers maternity prevents them •engaging in (ho.se 
occupations where uninterrupteil .senice n ic(|uiM'd 
Woman, in slKirt, is in moie scie-ci than the physical,, 
the wcaf.cr vessel; and it is the weakest who go to 
the wall. 

With unrc.straincd competition this is inevitable. 
Employers will not as a rule pay moie than the 
• market rate of wages; and the rate with women is 
lower than with men for seveial icasons. They are 
unablb lo eifectively organise, they can contrive to . 

f 

^ Improvement, however, m takini,' plicc; and some chsacs of 
female labour are better (or, rather, less* badly) remunerated; 
and the avenues open to women are Lein;; extended. But, hero 
again, it Ls with the sk.lled branches that the improvement is 
marltedf and few signs of it are seen in the case of unskilled 
•female labour,? 
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subsist upon less than c&n a inarb, when they have 
husbands whose incomes arc inadequate they are con- 
,tent to accept qny remuneration which means a small 
^addition to tlie family pinse and some who are not 
dependent on their earnings fur their support engage 
in occupations which, though inadeciuatclyremunerated, 
arc not uncongenial in themselves, and sui)ply them 
tviUi the mean-i of obtaining comforts or luxuries they 
would not otherwise command 

The evil, theicfore, wdl lu ver be entirely banished 
unfd we attain to that blighter conditioii of industrial 
• society when labour shall Have ■its full reward; and 
when it is realised that the “ utilities ” resulting from 
domestic work are pait of the nccessanies of healthy 
existence, and that it is of the lirst importance, not 
only to the morality but to the iiidiistiial ellieicncyof the 
community, that those upon wliom devolves the care 
of the young should in the main be free to devote 
. themselves to the ellieient discharge of their maternal 
duties liiit in the meantime it may bo poHited opj; . 
that all those measures which have been advocated as 
tending to raise the condition of the male workeis must 
indirectly be benelieial to their female relatives (and 
therefoie to the future generation), by mure or less 
relieving them fioiii the necessity of engaging in wage- 
. work, and theiel>y allowing them to devote" more 
attention to their homes And this will also benefit 
those women who still have to seek for employment, 
by reducing the number and consequent competition ; 
thus enabling them to command a higher wage. And 
by restrictive legislation, winch shall extend the 
principle of the Factory Acts tt employments now 
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untouched, and rcihice the* workiii'^-day, 

and especially by a iimro ellieiriit .^upei vision where¬ 
by the evasion of the law sh.ill 1 k“ less ^>,usy than now.. 
the female w'orkers willfulitain the beneficial lesiilts, 
we hSvc seen How from measures of tins character 
That such measures may lii‘ promoted is anotliei 
reason why the fiancliise should be extended to 
women—who form tlic majority rd the connnuniiy ; 
and, until adult suliraoc is obtained, those who have 
the vote should, not only iioni leelinos ol chnalry^to 
the other scx^/lmt from a sense of that duty wlmdi is 
imposed upon the stii*n;^*tA protect the weak, do thcif^* 
utmost to promote such leoislation as will assist in 
rescuing their .'^steis from tlu' cruel drmloery to which 
so many of them have been doomed by a jatiless 
capitalism. 

The RaisiJiss of the Standard of Ability 

We rcfifh at length the consideration oi the remedies 
for the evils arising from the last of our tlnec rents 
—that of Ability. 

AiiQ heie the objection may be taken that at lca.st 
tills rent is the rewaol ol labour, .and that, thcrcfoie, 
if our only aim is to secure to each thepiuducts of his 
indftstrj', this third monopoly must remain untouched. 
The objection is jdausible, but it is base si upon a half 

truth; and a careful analysis is neces.sary before we 
can appreciate the actual facts. 

In the,fir 3 t place, it is to be obscrvcil that a largo 
portion of whit i» cabled the rcmunoiation of skill is 
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obtained, not from labour, but, from capital. A 
successful mercliant may “ make ” £10,000 or £20,000 
per annum, and after debiting five per cent, on the 
money invested in his business, he considers the 
balance is the result of his industry. Asa matter of 
fact no single individual can possibly produce in a 
year utilities of ‘the \ alue of several thousand pounds ■} 
*and tliat any are able to obtain such an income from 
business, wliilst due paitly to their skill in organisa¬ 
tion, largely arises from the iiower which the posses¬ 
sion of capital—or credit (which is practically the 
same thing)—gives them of appropriating a portion 
of the tViiils of the labour of others. To a man em¬ 
ploying thousands of workmen, a very small profit 
obtained from eaeli makes a goodly pile for himself; 
and even after deducting losses and insurance for 
business lisk, it is possible for him to derive a princely 
income. Obviously, however, he has not himself 
“ earned ” this income. 

No special justification therefore is nece.ss 5 ,ry for the 
acipusitum by the community of that portion of pro¬ 
fits which is duo to the private owner-ship of capital, 
nor is any special method of acquisition required. 
The income so obtained, although usually considered 

1 Wo .rro here de.rling «ith tho production of material wealth. 
With regard to utilities whicli take the form of specialised ser¬ 
vices that only a limited few can perform, they have a pure 
monopoly value, and it is impossible to fi.\ any practical limit. 
The llent of Ability of a skilled physician, an Atiomey-Goneral, 
or a prima-dmna, tinds its inaxiinum only in the highest price 
the community is willing to pay rather than dispense witli their 
services. But with tho gradual disappearance of a'^plutocracy 
such price will gradually fall. > '■ ’ 
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the reward of skiy, is morn properly rent of capital 
than of ability ; and as such it will bo justly reached 
by those means fpj' aft’octinj; a transfer of interest to, 
the community which h|ve already been jwinted out.. 

But further, all ability is larcjely traceable to 
superior opportunities. For a man, boin of cul¬ 
tivated parents, an3 gifted with groat mental powers* 
whose body has been carefully nourished, and whoso 
mind has been sbired with knowledire, to claim as of 
right all the wealth his ability enables him to acmiirc 

in excess of that whkh *c!ln be commanded liv a man, • 

• 

sprung from an ignorant stock and if low intelleetuar 
calibre, who hss been brought up m poverty and lacks 
education, jiresents a confusKai of moral ideas charac¬ 
teristic of a monopolist. Such an individual is not 
virtuous because he produces gieater utilities than his 
humble brother, and fiom an ethical point of view is 
not entitled to a gi cater reward No man can do more • 
than hisJiest, and it may be that of the two the lowly 
labourer is the noliler chaiacter. “ Unto wliom.soever 
much is given, of him shall much be reijuired.” 

Personal merit, however, does enter in. That a 
•man has availed himself of his opportunities by devel¬ 
oping hi^ faculties, and is industrious and jiersever- 
ip§. is* undoubtedly to his credit; and whilst to a 
great extent‘the opportunities themselves arc not of 
his own creating, he occupies a higher plane than the 
man who is negligent and slothful, and to that extent 
he is entitled to the remuneration his skill command.s. 

Ability, then, is partly due to objective causes, and 
jfis such has ifo spci^l claim to be rewarded; and is 
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partly due to subjective'^ aauscs, an^ as such stands on 
a different basis. An exact apportionment need not 
, be attempted, Miice it is not projipsed to nationalise 
..skill by dividinif all produce equally amongst the 
population, or even by inqiosing a special tax on rent 
of ability As it forms a jiortion of the individual 
income it will, of couise, lie jiartly reached by an in¬ 
come tax (as it is at the present time), but a differ¬ 
entiated income tax will really tend to the exemption 
of the rewards of that ability which is due to subjec¬ 
tive causes And when I’ont of ability is invested 
in land and capital, it will l/ecoiire subject to whatever 
'burdens are imposed on land and capital, but this 
simply meaus that the rent has been capitalised, and 
that it is not the oiiginal rent, but the new lent which 
that is now producing which is being taxed. 

Our remedy for the present ino<[uality should 
lather take the form of levelling up, by affording to 
all the opportunities of becoming able Frey (we use 
the conventional term, although the cost of course 
ultimately falls upon labour) and thoroughly efficient 
education,^ including physical and manual trailing, 
should be given to everyone; and, to secure satis¬ 
factory administration, all late-aided schools should 
be subject to popular control; adequate provision 
should be made for advanced and technical instruc¬ 
tion, and public scholarships should be awarded, thus 
enabling every individual to develop to the full the 
faculties he or she may possess, and removing the 
veto which poverty now frequentl.y places., on the 
' The Act of 1891 is an important itop in tnis direction. 
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cultivation of spe(yal gifts.'* In this way not only 
will much of the resources of the nation, hitliorto , 
wa.sted, be availably' for tlio coionnm good, but rout of, 
ability will be (hminisliojj without gi\iiig rise to feais, 
(groundless though they be) tliat able iiieii would 
sulk or leave the country, the lesult beiiiL,'lu'ought 
about by the haf^ijiy expedient of “ r.usiug the iiiaigm 
of cultivation,” or, in other words, laising the com* 
parativcly low standard of ability, and (heiidiy 
diminishing that ilispanty to wliieb, as we have seen, 
the rent is tiacealih' • 

And thus we shall n]i])io\imate (o a iiatioiialisutioij * 
of that (lortiou of leiit of alulity which is now <lue to 
.superii;!’advantages 'I'bat whieh is due to pei.soiial 
merit will remain to the indi\idiial -am! also (sine(> 
natural capacities will alwa\s ihllei; oimi.'thiiig oxer. 
This latter, howexer, xvill not !»• so much as miglit at 
first .sight apiiear, for the most im|ioit.int foim of 
rent of ability is the piolitoii indiistnal management, 
and xx'hen»lhoiisands ])()S'es^ the necessary i|iialilication 
in lieu of liundreds, smh rent must eonsi(ierahly 
fall. Moreoxer, if, even in this age of competition 
and j5iotlt-mongeiing, xve haxe smeessiiil merchants 
devoting largi-i portions of their eaiiis to the liemdit 
of the community, as by the cstahlishment of jmhlic 
hbitirieS, and similai henelicent institutions, xve may 
• 

^Thc misapplied Metropolitan Erehaxintnts could lie very 
properly dcxsltcd t-o sf»nie of tiioso oltjeols Ilieltoy.il 
nussiun appointed in IHSO reported tli.it the funds of tlie City 
Guilds* WOTO available for the public puriioses of tlio people of 
London, and recommended that they should, amongst other 
purposes, be appned io l^ucatiom 
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well believe that with the closer bond of union which 
collectivism must necessarily establish, a greater por¬ 
tion of such rept as ability would sjill command would 
be voluntarily yielded for communal purposes. 

But in any ease the inequality which will remain is 
not a matter to be deplored. It might be if individual 
happiness were in proportion to individual riches, 
and if, therefore, the one end and aim of life were the 
acquisition of wealth. Thorf are few, however, who 
have not a higher conception of existence than this; 
and contrast, individuality and even idiosyncrasies are 
valuable 'luabtie.s. Our problem is, not how to bring 
about an absolutely equal distribution of wealth, but 
how to secure a sufficiency for every one; and our 
solution is not communistic but socialistic. Re¬ 
move that preponderating proportion of the present 
inequality which is due to the artificial conditions of 
society, and tlie small remaining proportion is im¬ 
material. It is the monopolies of man’s creation that 
cause the mischief; and the more difference in what 
may bo termed normal ability leads to that variety 
of type, which, under a collectivist regime, would add 
to and not detract from the sum of human happiness. 

THE NEWER ECONOMICS. " 

Such, we venture to think, is the sunny vista wnich 
the “ dismal science ’’ opens out to view. 

Political Economy is still in its infancy, but it has 
made rapid strides, and is obtaining a wider recogni¬ 
tion for the truths it unfolds. Regarded fts the 
science of wealth, it has been slighted by many 
thoughtful minds as unworthy ^f theif consideration, 
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and has been illog^cally coitdemned by oIIkts who 
have a just contempt for the worship of nmmmon. 

But when we once realise that tliere is a eonverso 

• • 

side to the picture, and t|iat to solve the ju-olilem of 
poverty is the noblest present riinetion of Keonoinics , 
and when wo see its searching rays In ought to bear 
upon each new «|du'noinenon which cliaracterisoa the 
evolution of industrial society, then the "dismal”* 
becomes transformed into the in''pu if^ng, tin'" giab- 
all” becomes the save-all, and the science is invested 
with a dignity which renders it worthy of cultivatjon 
by the worthiest of men * * 

To a dawning appreciation of this we nia} perhaps 
trace the changy which is coming o\ei the community. 
Habits which aie the glow th ot generations aie not to 
be eradicated in a day, but they are giadnally losing 
their hold. So diflicult is it for men to escape from 
their surroundings that .i\iistot!e leganled slavery as 
essential to the c.xistence of .s"ciel \. To ns a nii.ser- 
able prol^ariat, now' clamoiiiing for woik.and now 
toiling for bare subsistence waLre, has seemed c(|ually 
essential to national prosjieiit^ 

Buff “now, at last,’’ .says iVofessoi Marshall, "we 
are setting ourselves .seiiously to iiKiune whether it is 
necessary that there should be any so-called ‘ lower 
classes’‘at’ all; that is, whether there need be largo 
numbers of pc/iple doomed from their Inrtli to haul 
work in order to provide for others the ie(|uisites of a 
refined and’cultured life; while they themselves aio 
prevented by their poverty and toil fioin having any 
share or pait in that life.” ‘ 

. 1 mjI. i., p. 3. 
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Such is the spirit of 'the Newer Economics. Such 
is the .spirit which has given ia.se to tlie Newer 
Liberalism. Of that spirit we can all with safety 
drink deeply. ‘ It will elevate buf not intoxicate us; 
and it will help us to elevate*our fellows. 



IV.-OBJECTIONS-PALUATIVES-CON- 

CLUSION. 

Audi alteram partem. It still reiiiaipto living the 
solution of the prohlom to the test of hostile criti¬ 
cism; and CQunter-pioposals must be weighed intjio 
balances. , 

With regard to the* genesis of poverty, to discovea, 
this we have had in the main .simply to chronicle 
facts. And even with regard to the method of its 
exodus, .recent history and experience arc on our side. 
At the same time, in the comjiaratively early stages of 
the evolutionary process, we are necessarily largely 
dependent upon ratiocination , and, hence, the neces¬ 
sity of tajeing cognizance of the opposing schcxil of 
thought. 


'JIIE INDIVIDU.ILISTIC I’O.SI'IION 

It is, of course, tolerably easy to plausibly criticise 
a* movement*towards-the reconstruction of society. 
Theye is no reform that has ever been accomplished to 
which objection, and sometimes weighty objection, ha.s 
not been taken; and having regard to the magnitude 
of the change involved in the organisation of industry 
on collectivist principles, it would not Ixi surprising 
if very formidable difficulties in its accomplishment 
should'bfe discofered. 
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Yet in truth, if we bear in mind the unique gravity 
of the evil, the objections taken to the method of its 
removal sink into insignificance. !6ut in dealing with 
them we must permit no evasion of the problem. Not 
unfrcquently adverse criticism is based on the tacit 
assumption that the existing condition of things is, on 
’the whole, .satisfactory; and ni/ solution, therefore, 
being called frtr, an apparent victory is gained by a 
pnma facie demonstration that inconvenience would 
ati,sc from the cliange proposed The fact is that the 
abolition of poverty would be, worth\any amount of 
’inconvenience; and wliat the critic has to .show is that 
the .solution offered is one in name only, or that it 
would give rise to greater evils than it would remove, 
or that a better solution can be found 

“ The D iff till ties of Socialism." 

And to what do the objections amount ? In varying 
gaibs they are constantly presenting thein.selves—a 
fact in itself significant—and no pretence will be made 
to deal with them exhaustively. Keccntly they have 
been formulated in an article by Mr Leonard 
Courtney;' and as it is to be presumed the individual¬ 
istic school would accept him as an able exponent of 
their views, no apology is needed for regarding him , 
as the typical critic 

The article is penned in a moderate end courteous 
spirit; yet even this kindly opponent can scarcely 
repress a paternal smile at the enthusiasm and im- 

' The Difficullies of Socialism. • Eemumic Journal, i., 
p. 174. 
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petuosity of youth, and hceiiis to that the ' 

collectivist’s aspimtious must he hont of iiuli'jfuation ‘ 
rather than of judgmenfc Ho of course (iiscovi'rs lacl# 
of novelty, “the succession of Socialist \isioii.s lias 
been endless,” ^ and all tlie plans luu. f,ulr<l, though 
the exact relevancy of this is not apjiaient, seeing Ijp 
admits that they possessed one cliaraytiTislie ‘‘sepaia- 
ting them wholly from leceiit jiroposals ” - Jhit whilst 
ho recognises that the experiineiits of the past ".are 
all examples of sinalL fanuiies seii.uateil fnaii* the 
woild*'^—that they were altf'Hijtts to Icud iht* ideal 
life after the manner of the recluse—he has not the 
same peiccptkin of the fact that Social Democracy is 
a movement growing fioin w itlnn, aiming, not at an 
immediate accomplishment of the ideal on a small 
scale, but at the gradual ad\ance of the nation to¬ 
wards that ideal For when he comes to consider 
“wider jehemes,”^ the “\ision” which he sees is no* 
longer a*socialistic one, ami his mind is immediately 
overshadowed by the popular delusion that the col¬ 
lective organisation of industry means Communism 
pure and simple. 

* That soijje propel ty, and doubtless an increasing 
amount,.would be held upon communistic principles 
ig,*of course, perfectly ti m* and, even under what our 
critic would* describe - i jire.sent individualistic 
w^have the saan :■ .are existing in the case 
of our public thoroughfaic', bridges, and national 
mu^oijls, not to multiply instances. But underlying 
his cqnseption^of Socialism i.s the idea, not of securing 

^ Ibid. f. 17o. , Ibul. p. 177. 

• » Ibid. p. 1^7. • * Ibid. p. 178. 
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to each n\an the equivalent of tiie produce of his 
labour, but of “the outcome of the whole” being 
“ redistributed^ again with an uttef absence of jealous 
greed, to the satisfaction df every member of the 
redcciiied universal family,”^ and the converting of 
“a prepondoraift mass of the possessors of political 
*power to tlio piinciple of a coniunnity of goods’'^ — 
a fundarnoiital'misconception which has already been 
dealt with.^ 

*^^or can the champion of individualism rid himself 
of “the princiiile of conliscation;and whilst he dis¬ 
covers tliat wlien law has for generations sanctioned the 
piivate owncishi|) of property, “it will be very diffi¬ 
cult indeed to allirm *the right of the community to 
resume witlmnt full recompense such ownership,* 
except upon principles wliich would justify the con- 
liseation by the comnuinity of all possessions," he 
docs not tell us wliether, if the workers succeed in 
alteiing the law so as to scenic to theraselyes the full 
products of their future industry, this also would come 
under “the princi])le of confiscation;’’ nor does he 
seem to I'ealise that he is himself pronouncing con¬ 
demnation on the claim of a favoured section to 
ajipropriate for all time more than half of the produce 
of others’ labour He propounds the seme “moral 
difficulty” as attending on the “confiscation of. all 
the superior results arising from the differentiated 
superiorities of different men”®—whj,ch, however, 

' Economic Journal, vol. L, p. 176. * Ibid. p. 178. 

* Ante pp. 96-106. , 

* This view again is based upon a misconceptlor., Ante pp. 
100 - 1 . • . 

* Ecmumic Journal, vol. i. p. 180. 
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k)cialism do^ not,* os lie inia^iius* involvo “coa- 
■sedly” or otheiViso (save on the assumption that 
f is confiscation of rent of ability to <,'ivo ('(uml 
Importunities to aH), and to whiclt iiulec<l the jjrinciple 
if “to each the products of his labour” is in direct* 
Imtagonism. 

That, wandering in these obscun* jisiths in his scaich 
for robbers, the wostliy knight should meet with thy 
venerable bogies of tlie " repic'sion pf originality,’’* 
the impossibility of “ freedom of selection,” ■'and the 
discouragement of the inventive faeulty,^ is not s,ur- 
prising. Wi^i a Imrrojvyil \ision uinl a diminished 
sense of proportion, fie fails to realise that a variutiou/ 
in the amount of a man’s “personalty” does jiot 
obliterate his^ personality ” (though it must bo ad¬ 
mitted that wdien the former icaches an iriediicible 
minimum the latter has not a very attractne guise); 
or that the “law of fashion”'’ is not a matter for 
supreme anxiety, and, so long as our common needs 
are suppyed, we can atl’oid to iisk (as indeed wc now * 
have to*^ a failure to immediately giatify some of 
those fanciful tvants which the disap[)earanco of a 
plutjcracy would s(j largely diminish ; or that even a 
“ bureau of inventions ” (which we venture to suggest 
‘wouldnotl«ngbe characterised by “ lethaigy”*) might 

J 121 et tvj. “ Economic Jmimul, vol. i. p. 180, 

• » Ibid. p. 184. * Ibid p 18:'. » Ihul p 184. « Ante p. 77. 

* It seemB Cbmmonly supposed that the defects of present 
public administration would cli.ir.ictorme s.aaalistic institutions. 
But to-day fhere is scarcely any luducuiucnt to Government em- 
ployite t9 do their best for the community, whereas under a 
system Sf collective production there would be a community of 
iotenatVaongstvthe workers. Moreover, many existing State 
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not present a greater impediment to a mean of origin- 
, ality of ideas than the osisting aj^sence of means 
^ frequently does, whilst it is just possible the work¬ 
man would meet with a little better reward than that 

« t ^ 

^f seeing his discovery patented by his employer, and 
a powerful stimulus would be found in the existence 
of a common interest to increase the productivity of 
labour.* c 

'And with regard to the general regulation of supply, 
and the adjustment of international exchanges, whilst 
these arc complex pi-oblems into which the general 
readar would scarcely care to follow us, it may be re¬ 
peated^ that the common waiit^ obthemifeion—unlike 
the ever varying cravings of the satiated few—can 
always be foreseen with approximate exactness; and 
wo can discover no rea-.' ’ '' by a “ Local Government 


Board ” should corami. e statistical information 
or ])rovo less effcctivi' tb.m a“Boaid of Directors” 
(who, by the way, do occasionally make mistakes), or 
•why it should be more dillicult to gauge the demand 
for “ raw sugar ” when the article has to be Imported 
by a branch of the Goveinment, instead of by trading 
companies or private merchants (although it may be 
granted that there might be a falling off in the supply 
of the typical sand).* 

and municipal industries are managed as well as, if not better 
than, private enterprises. See (Jitiiitesience of Socialt^,<pp, 63, 
54. 


* We have already seen (page 37) that this is not the case 
now ; and that under the existing system ot production, inven¬ 
tions in the main benefit the monopolists, and the position of the 
labourer is seldom improved. • 

- Attie p. 77. 


* Ante p. 75. * 
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Yet these ate the only “ d^fficnllie!* of Socialism ” 
to which our critic.api)eavs to attach any importance; 
and presumably he considers them fatal to our solu¬ 
tion of the problgm of poverty. Stf.vting from a ^ 
series of misconceptions^and misapprehensions; at-^ 
taching an exaggerated importance to insignificant or 
minor points, whilst ignoring groat^central trufhs ; 
unconsciously cflagaj'cd in the futile attempt to stem 
the rising tide of democracy, to whose advance ho hafl 
himself contributed ; he has done not*a little to pro¬ 
mote the gro.wth of the piinciide against which he is 
contending, bv showing the feebleness of the entiefstn 
a man of maraed ability can oii'or 

Tiic Individualistic Remedy 

But, as has been intimated, it is not enough to 
point out disadvantages, even if real, and were tlie 
“diflicultics” as substantial nstlieyaie chimerical, they 
would really count for little We are confronted, 
with a tgrriblc evil—an evil with which we have un¬ 
fortunately been confronted so long that we have 
almost forgotten it is teriilile, and tlie “ young man ” 
raay*thcrefore be forgiven if “ the comiilacency of his 
•seniors irritates him ”* Unless the individualist con¬ 
tends that*poverty is i ight, he must not be satisfied 
with ftiere destructive criticism, even if effective, but 
must himself submit a constructive remedy. 

Yet upon this point we only get a few closing 
words from Mr. Courtney Of the “ diflicultics ” of 
his OWB position ho has nothing to say. Whibst the 
\Economic Jvtimnl, vol. i. p. 175. 
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stormy seas upon which* he desceies the Socialistic 
bark prove to be but painted billows, he leaves us to 
imagine that the Individualistic craft cruises only in 
.tranquil watera Of the swift under-current, of the 
rocks ahead, of the deserting crew, of the ultimate 
shipwreck, which many think they can clearly dis¬ 
cern, he is blissfully unconscious. ^ut*he does faintly 
realise that there is a desired haven, and with more 
courage than prudence promises to steer us to it. 

“If we are to judge aright,” ho tells qs, “the pro¬ 
gramme of Socialist promi.se, we must compare it not 
•merely with the society tlial exists, but with society 
as it too might become, though remaining based on the 
principles that now underlie it, as its»units grew in 
morality and wisdom.”^ And then ho proceeds in 
some half-dozen sentences to explain how indigence is 
to be banislied. After recognising that “man is a 
social animal,” and that “ his career is only possible 
»through a participation in labour, an interchange in 
services, a co-operation in toil with his fellow-men,” * 
(without indicating in what way the unproductive 
consumer displays these attributes), he inquires “ what 
might not the race become through the education of 
the individual man thus endowed with complete* 
personal freedom, and using that freedom as his reason 
directs, now to work apart and then in union with ffig 
fellow or his fellows ? ” ® (why not add, “-and then to 
live on them without doing any work?”), and next 
bids us “consider what might be accomplished through 
a growth in temperance, prudence, and the gift* of 
sympathy.” * 

*Ihid. ?Ibid, *JJW.b.1881^ 
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And this is hi% solutioa of the pioblein, for he 
■gravely g(tfs on to announce, that “ tlic worlJ would 
be transformed lyithout any inviisiup of personal 
liberty,” and (we venturg to iUiliciso this remaikahlc, 
prophecy), '^Poverty, as we understand it, would dis- 
appear 1 


Such is the altefnative to “Socialist visions” pro¬ 
pounded by one who is too piactical to he iiilluenws! 
by the “fascination of a dream,” and wlio tells us that 
“any scheme of social order which is not wide eiuvlgh 
to absorb anH renowite*s'^jciety as a whole must he • 
put aside as incurably faulty’"- The \\orld is to he’ 
transformed, and poverty is to disapjiisir, not by the 
invasion of personal liheity (to appiopiiate the IVuit.s 
of others’ industry), hut by the j,di't of sympathy 
(which shall lead to the voluntaiy restouition of what 
liberty has allowed to he annexed) 

Was there ever “ Socialist vision ” so extiavagant 
as this? Well may the indnidiialistic seer declare else¬ 
where that he “ would lather not set a limit to the ex¬ 
tent to which the doctrine of renunciation may he 
carried.”® For he himself relies on its being limitless, 
pnd succumbs to the “ fascination of a dream.” lJut it 
is not the dream which illumines the Socialist’.s couch : 


it is tlje vision, beautiful, yet not of tins woild, which 
lightens up the Anaichist’s pillow—a vision of a mil¬ 
lennium of universal brotheihood, when tlieio shall bo 
no need of law, for each man shall love his neighbour 
as himself. We would not have it fade entirely away, 


for A is' bom of noble aspirations ; but it is time that 


o 1 Ibid. p. 188., * Ibid. p. 178. ® Ibid. p. 178. 
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more of us awokfe to the %tern realities o^ife. We too 
can work for “ the education of tha individual man,” 
and for the promotion of “temperance, prudence and 
Kthe gift of sympathy”—for monopalies have not yet 
invaded the moral region. May, Collectivism has a 
nobler ethical code ; for whilst Individualism sees no 
vice in eating wiyiout working, or in the appropriation 
of the produce of others’ toil, Soqjalisln is distinctly 
based on the principle of the brotherhood of man and 
tlio solidarity of the race. But at the same time we 
sadly realise that the solution of our problem cannot 
be found in a simple appeal ^to those wl^ are in pos- 
‘sgssion. With tlie record.s of cchturies open before 
us wo know too well that by this method alone, limit- 
loss though the doctrine of renunciation may be, 
Poverty, as we understand it, (whatever the qualifying 
phra.se may moan) will NOT disappear. And until the 
critic .shall show unto us a more excellent way of 
solving the problem, we maybe pardoned for adhering 
•to the solution propounded in these pages, bcheving it 
to be the only }iosHible solution—one based o» Econo¬ 
mic truth and on the eternal principles of Ju.stic& 

PALI.IATIVK.S AND NOSTRUMS. 

But without relaxing our efforts to eradicate the 
causes of Poverty, we must, so long as the causes*exi?(;, 
continue to devote attention to effects. Since the cure 
of the disease is a work of time, anodynes must mean¬ 
while be employed. 

It is essential, however, that this treatment ^shqjild 
be subsidiary and not primary, and that ^othingj^hould 
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bo done whiclT will retard tljo cure. • Hence, whilst 
some of the remedies now proscribed will continue to 
be useful, it will be recognised that they are pallia- 
• tives and not specifics; whilst other* will bo un¬ 
hesitatingly rejected as injurious nostrums. 

The Poor Law 

Some organised method of affoidini; relief is* 
absolutely necessary; but our present Pm a Lnv .sy stem 
is, as has been said, inadequate and demoralising. It 
does not aim at being even an eflicient ])alliative, butt 
on the contrary, whilst nfi’ording some mitigation of * 
pain in one direction, often gives rise tojuun inanotlier; 
so much so that many endure their jiresent sutlerings 
in preference to those whicii tlie parish intln ts Our 
administration is so erratie, and accompanied with 
such an amount of harshness, tliat ratlier than become 
subject to it some of tlie poor prefer to die, and otheis 
procrastinate with fatal results 

The fiijt thing to rccognis(' is that poveity, ns a 
rule, is not a vice, hut a misfortune; that it is duo 
not to the transgression of tlu' individual, but to the 
sins of society. Guide<l by this jameiple, wo sec that 
a thorough revision of the systi in is necessary. We 
want more’efficient bwlies, elected on a thoroiiglily 
democMic basis, ami directly responsible to the people. 
Andwewant.an administration which shall teml to 
depauperise the deserving poor, and which .shall not 
discourse‘thrift by lefusing relief to those who have 
made some little saving out of their scanty earnings. 
And* ^tead of the present grudging and repelling 
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provision for such as, attpr lives of toil, find them¬ 
selves without any means of subsistence, we want 
State pensions for the aged, as a practical recognition 
‘that prolonged service to the community carries with 
*t the right to at least the ordinary comforts of exis¬ 
tence in declining years. The cost need not be 
tlicreby increased, for inefficiency docs not mean 
oeonomy; but, even if additionaFexpense were en¬ 
tailed, we ough# cheerfully to bear it, remembering 
tlmt all we have comes from labour, and that the poor 
arc*generally the hardest workers. 

. In London we also re(iuirc a Single PooivLaw Council 
n'Vid an E(|uali.sation of the Poor Hate. At present the 
only central body is the Metiopolitan Asylums’ Board ; 
and wo have thirty Boards of Guardians for the 
various parishes or grou^js of small parishes; whilst 
the rates may vary fiom eightcenpence to three 
shillmg.s in the pound.. Uniformity of administration 
,is impo^s^ble under these conditions , and the un¬ 
equally apportioned burden tails with especial severity 
on the poorer classes; for it is, of course, the wealthier 
districts which enjoy the advantage of the lower rate. 

Philanthropy. 

Another palliative—it is nothing more—is found in 
Philanthropy. It must not be undervalued; but it 
may be comjiared to brandy, useful to tide over a 
crisis, but useless to effect a cure. If we find a man 
dying for want of food, it will not help hintio devote 
our energies to altering the conditions of society by 
which starvation becomes possible. Prompt measures 
are necessary; and here benevolence collies in.” ’ 
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More discrimination, however, is necessary. Charity 

is at present often a bane rather than a benefit, l)e- 
cause it is aimles| or misdirected. And this generally 
arises from laziness on fjjie part of the Wstower, who-se*^ 
motive is often the paciKcation of his own conscience. 
Benevolence can be egoistic os well os altruistic : and, 
as a rule, comparatively little cllbrt'is niiulo to ascer¬ 
tain the fitness o1‘ its object. The most de.scrviilg 
are generally the least pcrtiimciod.s; and fawning 
servility often succeeds at the oxp('nse of unob¬ 
trusive merit. Great care is, therefore, re(|uir(;d in 
rendering ai^i^istanco; fflid wlicn reiiden'd it should be 
in a way least calculateil to wound tlic feelings of tRc 
recipient. , 

And with all our plnlantliropy, h't us never forget 
that we are simply giving back .some .small portion of 
what we have received—that we are in a position to 
be philanthropic because others have been laltoiiring 
for us. If the poor had justice they would not rcpiiru 
charity^ 

ration. 

^me relief can also be allorded by assisting the 
poor to find a home beyond the seas i but nece.ssitous 
emigration is not very fa''Cinating 
,* To* the extent to w hich the w'orker can obtain a 
higher reward for his labour, and e.saipe from the 
unsanitary conditions of slum life, he, of course, derives 
real benefit; and by lessening the pressure at homo 
there> gain to tho.se who remain. Nor do the dis- 
adv^miages ^hich attend on immigration to densely 
populous countijes apply to many parts of the globe, 
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where, indeed, additional labour is often an acquisi¬ 
tion. 

• 0 

But the people who suffer most from poverty are 
precisely the people who have little chance of emi¬ 
grating. The skilled labourer may save sufficient to 
pay for his pas§age to some of tlie new worlds; but 
his withdrawal is a lo.ss to the oM country, unless we 
can simultaneolisly increase the efficiency of those 
lower in the ranks. Tlie latter unaided can do 
pn^ctically nothing; and hitherto outside agencies 
have made no appreciable dhiffnution in their numbers. 
‘The wider scheme of Geneial Booth (which, amongst 
its numerous features, presents us with “ the colony 
over sea ”) though marred by many defects—^such as 
the autocratic ntlc, tlie subjugating discipline, and 
the indirect theological piopaganda—is the outcome 
of noble impulses and gicat constructive talent, and 
may eventually prove a potent palliative. But it is 
important to remember that it can never effect a cure, 
and that new generations of paupers will arise so long 
as the causes of poverty remain. 

And the expati’iation of the worker is, at the best, 
a sorry method of mitigating the evils of a defective 
industrial organisation. Free intercoufse between 
nations, and the opening up of new sources df wealth, 
are things desirable in themselves; but the exodus of 
the poor is a confession of failure, and only by the 
exodus of poverty will success be proclaimed. 

Peasant Proprietorship. 

Those who have once realised the** evils of land 
monopoly will have little. sympathy wit|i schemes* 
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for enlarging tin? number of the individual land¬ 
lords. 

The praises of ‘Peasant Proprietor^Iiip have been* 
sung by many, including the older ocoiionii!)t.s; buff 
the effect of such a system is simply to swell the 
ranks of the monopolists. The extension of privilege,of 
course, benefits thone to whom it is extended; but tUo 
fact remains that privilege can only»be purchased at 
the expense of those who do not possess it, and, since 
there arc necessarily very rigid limits to the multi¬ 
plication of Jiulivnlual* landowners, this melhori of^ 
procedure is inheiently vicious. •. 

The propo.sal has been fieqiiently advocated from 
feelings of gc'nuine sympathy with the humble tiller-, 
of the soil, who see the greater pin t of the fruits of their 
labour appropriated by their landlord for his ]H'rsonal 
benefit. But to remedy this, we mu.st not in turn 
consolidate and perpetuate the system by making the 
peasantiiim.self a freeholder.' 

Whatr the worker on the land rci]uires, until such 
time as he shall otherwise be assured the products of 
his industry, is reasonable .security of tenure at fair 
(or economic) rent, and compensation for unexhausted 
improvements. Ami this can be.st bo promoted by the 
acquisition of land by municipal bodies, and the grant¬ 
ing of leasehold allotments to the laboureis upon 
equitable toVms. By these means the latter will be 
able to obtain the full benefit of their labour ; whilst 

at the*same time the community (of which they, of 

# 

Hence the recent Irish Land Parch,ase Act (which might be 
qiore* ^ttingly ftititled “ The Irish Landlord Itelief Act ”) is 1 
, • retrograde measure.* See noUvp. 112. 
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course, form a part) secure the economic rent, 
including any future unearned increment, 

Leasehold Enfranchisement. 

The favourite middle-class measure for converting 
loaseholticrs inW freeholders is open to^the same objec¬ 
tion as the scheme of peasant proprietorship, without 
having the same excuse, and must be emphatically 
proclaimed a quack remedJ^ It would not effect the 
slightest improvement in the condition of the poor— 
. and, indeed, to do them justice, its advocates seldom 
•tjontcnd that it would—but it would enable the villa 
residciUs and shopkeepers to join the ranks of the 
landed monopolists and tend to a perpetuation of the 
evil. 

When we find, of all others, the “ United Property 
Owners Association” publicly lecognising in Lease¬ 
hold Enfranchisement a strengthening of the defences 
of the “rights of property,” we need not»seek any 
more effective condemnation of the measurS; for we_ 
know what is meant by the “ rights of property,” and 
we give this worthy assoeiation of expropdators 
credit for being good judges of their own interests. 

No doubt, however, the leaseliolders have legitimate 
grievances, particularly in the existence of the power 
their landlords now possess of annexing the full vaKie 
of business good-will created by the industry of the 
tenant. But the remedy lies in the direction already 
pointed out. A “Tenants Protection Act,” which shall 
secure compensation for reasonable unexhausted im¬ 
provements, and for injury to good-Vvill in case of 
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wanton dis-turbauce, is all Uiat is n'i|uiiod—ami tliat 
only so lon '4 ns ^lo private owiioisliip of laiul aiul 
capital continues. 

Trade Unionism. 

We pas'- on^to notice a movenioiit. which is of a 
(lirt'erent character •hut which nevertheless partake? 
of tlie vice of .seeking less to ahohsli ^ihiielcr tiiaii to 
share in the .s|)oil 

The chief ohjoet of Traih* Unioihsiu is, )i\ eoinliu'ia- 
ticin of the w^rkeis, to i^o^e and iiMintain .1 stand,nd 
rate of \va,oes As a weapon of delem-e a^.iinsl 
capital it is le-itiinate eniai.,di. hut, nnfoitun.itely il 
hecoiiies a weajion of 'ittack 'ipoii l.ati mi and eon- 
suinption ; for, as a iule, any liem lit wlmli is s.cin1 
is obtained imt by loweiiny jaolits, bat b\ liiiiitiie^ 
nninbers and by laisino jnne .No .li.id t wlieie a 
jiarticnlar ti.ide lieioines ineie.isinely piosjiiions the 
woikeis iti,i\ Ily eoiiibinatloll srciiii a iisi m \\.e_a'-, 
at tlie expense )f |)iolils, wlnKi tie lean o||i<'i e.ies 
wheie cheap eoods aie deal 1) lioiiylit at lhe<ostof a 
terribfcj di'oradation of the woi ki Is Ihit lie oenei 1 
tendency of the action ol 'I’lades I’liioiis is loestabh-h 
anew monopoly. Foi their powemlepends upon their 
c.xclusitjeflcss,* and their nieinlieis lait too often laise, 
themselves by depressing those outside their lanks 

And the cla.sses to whom Timles Unions cun oiler 
little consolation are jaecisely the classes with whose 

conditioi! we arc concerned 'I’he bulk of the mem- 

• • 

* Only one 111 limo of tie; » e.'e-ttoikurs belong U) Trades 
Uii'.^n.s * \he Etijfii llimii limi, [) 107 
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bcrs of these powerful organisations can scarcely be 
regarded as victims of poverty. The poor, as a rule, 
cannot combine, for the simple regson that they lack . 
c the ability and means of jorganisiiig. When they 
have succeeded in obtaining any benefits for them¬ 
selves, it is becau''C they have been marshalled by 
powerful leaders and have been backed up by public 
'opinion—as in the case of the Dockers and the Match 
Girls. But spirited leaders are not always forthcom¬ 
ing, and public support is intermittent. 

’Hence, Trades Unions can afford no direct assistance 
in the solution of our prof)lem,«and in'^ome respects 
have a tendency to add to its gravity. Yet, indi¬ 
rectly they are of value. They arc g, standing pro¬ 
test against unrestraineil capitalism; they focus the 
opinion of important sections of the labour world ; 
they offer powerful centres for the organisation of 
woikers; and, above all, now tliat they are acquiring 
a more just appreciation of the nature of industrial 
problems, they can, and doubtless wdl, mateiially ad¬ 
vance democratic legislation and i)romote the growth of 
Collectivi.sin. Statesmen are beginning to realise that 
they are not so much educating ns being educa'ted by 
their “ masters,” and e\cn the party of privilege has 
discovered that it is expedient to play to the gallery; 
so that, whilst on the one hand wo have the Liberals 
pledged to an elaborate Socialistic ptogramme, on Ihe 
other we have the edifying spectacle of the Tories 
deserting their publican allies in obedience to a popu¬ 
lar rising, accepting paternal responsibility for a 
scheme of Free Education, and appointing a Royal 
Commission on Labour. Timporamutantur, 
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Co-operation. 

If Trade Unionism aims at raisinj; wages, in Co¬ 
operation we have a far more ambitious sclieme ; its 
object being to annex or eliminate “profits” alto¬ 
gether. , 

Co-operation, in t?ict, stiikes'a distinctly socialistic* 
chord ; it seeks to pio\’('nt the exploitation of labour, 
and it aims at tliis by means of the collective control 
of industry. It is not, theiefore, surpiising that tlio 
man who pitijccted ‘the* bo-o|ierative ideal—Robert 
Owen—.shoula have been called “ the Father of Eng¬ 
lish Socialism.”* But, whilst there is this similarity 
between Co-operation and .Socialism, there is also this 
great difference, that the spheieof the oiii' has very 
clearly defined limits, ami the sphere of the otlmr is 
jiractically unlimited. And the difi’erence is funda¬ 
mental ; for a scheme which cannot embrace all is a 
mere development of the capitalistic principle , it may 
spread monopoly over a laiger field, but it offers little 
consolation to those who are excluded 

Xo*doubt in the comparatively brief peiiod—less 
than fifty years—since the Rochdale Pioneers “suc¬ 
cessfully gilifted certain portions of Robert Owen’s 
CooperaEivc ideal on a vigorous democratic stock,” 
the progress made has licen reniaikable; and to-day 
Co-operative Associations can boast of a “ million 
members, thirty-six millions of annual trade, three 

millions,of yearly ‘profits’ and twelve millions of 

• « 

' The, (h-operatife Movement in Great Britain. By Beatrice 
Poitei; (London : Swa\> Sonnensclicm & Co , 1891), p. 16. 
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accumulated capital.” ^ Nor is tl^ere any foundation 
for the common idea that it is only as distributera 
co-operators have succeeded; andpindeed, the previ- • 
, ously uninformed reader of„Miss Po'ttei’s interesting 
and able work on tlie subject will probably be 
astonished at the extent to which co-operative pro¬ 
duction is being carried on. Tliis progress, however, 
cannot be taken as an indication that the piiiiciple 
admits of indefinite application. 

For there aie two very rigid limits to the exten- 
.sic'm of the co-operative movement; one of which is 
found in the very nature of' many of *the most im¬ 
portant industries , and the other of wfiich is seen in 
the conditions of life of vast ma.s.ses of the people 
The “ Co-operative State ” cannot administer large 
national undertakings, or cairy on the export trade; 
and it is jiractieally lestncted to the pioduction and 
distribution of commodities foi the jiersoiial con- 
snniption of its membeis. And it cannot bring with¬ 
in its dominion that poverty-sti lekeii and niigratory 
class w ho lack the pre-roiinisites of efli'ctive combina¬ 
tion, and to whom seimons on ‘ .sclf-lielp ” are idle 
mockeiy ’ Whilst the \ohintary associations may, 
not altogether nnjiistlv, be proud of their twelve 
millions of capital, tlie niumcipalities alieady ad¬ 
minister iipwaids of three hundred million.s, and the 
total capital of the country is ostiijiatcd at ten 
thousand niilhons-’ And if a membership of n 
million is a satisfactory record, the fact remains that 
about six-sevcntlis of the male wage-earners (and 

* 77ii' Cd-oprjatiiv Mdiriiu'/if in Gnat I'li-itain, p 59. 

- See Ilnil. cliap. vm. •* See Ante p. 32. 
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about ten-eloventh\of the total wage-earners) are out 
in the cold. 

• Co-operation, than, can never solve—Jior is it pre¬ 
tended it can solve—tlic f)ioblein of poverty. But it 
is a inovoincnt of iinnicnse vahie. To tlioso who can 
be brought within its scopt‘, it is, of course, of giiait 
benefit, and indirectly it is a national ]iower. Not 
only will Co-operative Associations ultiinately lend* 
themselves to municipal absorption more readily tlian 
will private ^businesses; but, meanwhile, they de- 
ii)onstrato the feasibility and gain of collectivi' 
production aiVi distifbution , develop habits ot sidt-^ 
reliance, whilst asserting the jirinciple of intereom- 
munity of intenest; atlord a desiiable avenue lor the 
investment of small savings, and jiromote the growth 
of democratic power, and the extension of municipal 
activity. Like Tiades Cnions, they are also centres of 
political stiength, and siijiply the means ot b'dor.itionto 
masses of the woikers, and when theiuture historian 
shall trac/j the giow-th and elironn h' the tiinmph of 
Social Democracy, he will not omit to jaiy a tnlnite 
to the benefits conferreil by the Co-operative move¬ 
ment 


SU.MMAUY. 


Along this voA'b Iben, have we travelled. 

Poverty, w'e have found, aiises from In.suflicient 
Production, from Waste, and, above all, from grossly 
UnequabDistribution—and thesig in turn, are intensi¬ 
fied by JPovertj itself. And the remedies arc to be 
found, partly in tltc individual ordering of our own 
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lives, partly in the wise exercise of the influence over 
others we all possess, and especially in the extensive 
_ and thorough deniociatising of «our representative * 
, institutions, and tlie gradual enlargement of their 
functions. By these means, and by these means 
only, can poverty be banished. They have been 
brought to the test of adverse. criticism ; counter¬ 
proposals have been weighed in the balances and 
found wanting ; and the limited sphere of palliatives 
has been seen. , 

Democratic Socialism, or the ownership by the 
‘ community of the instruments of piodaction and the 
"^oiganisation of labour by repio.scntative bodies, so as 
to bring about increased productix ity, a minimising of 
waste, and an cciuitable distiibution,—this, combined 
with the loftier eonce[)ii(in of Ethics involved in the 
))rocess, is the culminating stage of the present 
evolution of industrial .society And our practical 
‘ progiamme for to-day compiises the extension of the 
SullVage and otluu- Electoral Reforms; the further 
development of tlu' National Education movement; a 
wider disH'mination of the truths of Econonucs; a 
diminution in the consumption of Luxuries, and 
especially of Alcoholic Beverages; a judicious control 
of Population, an Ihght lIour.> Labour Day; an in¬ 
creased and cumulative Taxation of Land Vahms; 
a diflerentiated and graduated Iwcome-Tax; an 
equalisation and graduation of the Death Duties; a 
ladical lefoim of the Poor Law .system; the in¬ 
creased acquisition of Land and Capital by the State 
and Municipalities, and the gi'adutd extension of 
Industiial Collectivism. 
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It is, therefore,^chiefly by means of our l opresenta- 
tive institutions that we must work for the removal 
of poverty. An(i hence, the political^ indifference or 
apathy so mafly displ^, stands unc()uivocally con- 
d(^ned. No justification can ever exist for the 
abrolute neglect of the duties of citizenship; but wlicn 
it is once realised that unless they aVe efficiently dis¬ 
charged wo cannol hope to remove the terrible cvHs 
which abound in our midst, the elands of jiolitics can 
only be ignored at the cost of our moral deterioiation. 
The individual who fails to fulfil, according to oppor¬ 
tunity andtcapacity, *lilh or her obligation to the 
community. Vs emphatically a had eiti/.cn ; and, whdn 
transgressing, in the light of knowledge, stands con¬ 
victed, however virtuous in private life, of llagiant 
social immorality. 

All classes then can do .something towards the 
abolition of poverty We do not .sugge.st that in¬ 
dividual landlords, capi1ali>ts, and men of ability 
should jorego their rent, mteiest ami remuneration 
(save to the extimt to which it is obtained by extortion 
or harshness not necessarily characteristic even of u 
monopolistic systmn), for this would .simply mean 
private philanthropy, ami that in the main very un¬ 
wisely applied. So long as the .system contiiiue.s, the 
monopolists, although they can do much to mitigate 
its horrors, cannot by isolated individual renunciation 
bring about a ra<lical reform. I5ut what they can do 
is to join with the humblest toiler in woiking for an 
alteration of the .system, and in thus hastening the 
end. ^If thc’^ will not, it only remains for the toilers 
to band themselves together the more earnestly, and 
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to strive witli patience, kn«wing tlia^t time is on theii 

side and that the doom of privilege has been pro- 

nounced. , 

< 

t THE ZEITGj 5 IST. 

For a l)rightcr day is dawning—has already 
dawned. The a^c of pure Individualisni and unre- 
sK’ained Capitalism is jiast. Whether we realise it or 
not, whethci we 'welcome it or not. Social Diunocracy 
is making lapid strides—without .so mucli as turning 
asi(k’ a hail’s breadth, or even blinking at the sight 
of the gla.sts whieli the critic'dart* acrossps path. 

'I’lie liistory of the last fifty or .sixty yeais i.s largely 
the history of the unconsciou.s growdh pt Socialism 
[ msscr-fairc had reached its apotheosi.s. 'fhe wdiecK 
of the capitalistic Juggernaut car were revolving to 
the tiiiimphant .strains of the March of Liberty, 
hecatomlis of victims strewed the road; and men, 
yoimm, and little children were being mangled and 
crushed out of existence At length a revulsion of 
feeling aro^e ■ if this were the price of liberty, then, 
.said some, liberty was dearly purchased. The cry of 
the children took concrete form in Miss Barrett’s* 
beautiful poem, and humane men, like the late Lord 
Shaftesbury, were moved to arouse the public con¬ 
science. 'I'o talk of freedom of contract between a 
powerful capitalist and a puny child, or even a helpless 
woman, was, they realised, an idle mockery and al¬ 
though they did not get the length of discovering that 
with a monopoly of the instruments of productipn the 
proletariat must nece^sarily be more or less in a con- 

‘ Aftoitt.uds the wife of Robeit Biowmng 
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(iilion’of sliiver}i they \^ei^ thV t 
Socialism. They souj'ht a practical 
i|fore glaring evil* they saw aM^ 
severed in the* course*anmi s|l9i<](^ 
aH|j|ncon.scious of the fact that they weio inaugurat¬ 
ing an industrial revolution ^ 

There had’ he^n some restrictive measures pn- 
acted in the early part of tlu ciyituiy; and the 
refoimed Parliament of KSIP! struck (he first sub¬ 
stantial hlojv at tlie “ liberty of the subject” by the 
jiassing of the Faetor^f Aet of that year, in f842, 
1844, and Loid Shaftesbury (then Lord Ashleyy 
succeeded in adding to the statute book enactments 
still further rPstiictiiig in the iiileieil of the workers 
the so-called fieedoni of contract Tlie Mining Act of 
1842 had been a step in the same diiectioii, and this 
year also saw the Income Tax established—an impost 
which on iiidividii.ilistu; principles is ab.soliite con¬ 
fiscation,^ bi'ing simply the .socialising of a portion of* 
the rent alike of land, ca]iital, and ability. A vast 
number of “Local Impiovement Acts ’ had the eti’cct 
of i^^iposing restrictions on (he fice user of jirivato 
propeity,and the Puhlic Health Act of 1875, which 
•ultimately^ coiisolidated the law on the subject, is 
purely socialistic in its provisions Tlie Municipal 
(^)rporations Act of I8.‘!5 had created the machinery 
for coliectivii organisation of local affairs; and we now 
have the §xtensi\ e munieipalisationof gas,water,tram,s, 
artisaivi' dwelling.s, lodging-houses, baths, wasli-hou.scH, 
libraries, museums, paiks, etc Year alter year new 
ie.straints havj; been impo.scd on Capitalism, in the 
^^(Trifi of Truck Acts, Adulteration Acts, Employers’ 
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Liability Acts, Merchant -Shipping^ Acts, and other 
measures, too numerous to mention, regulating the 


niajority of large trades; some of the later specimeiy 
jjoing the Shop Hours’ Regulation AcC the Margarine 


Act, and the Merchandise Marks Acts. ^ It is u^er 
Mr. Courtney’s “ imlividualistic ” rigime that a man 


is prohibited from selling “Butterine,”*and that “A 
present I'rom Snowdon ” is branded as “ Made in 
Germany ”! 


Simultaneously there has been accomplij)hed a large 


mutiber of fiscal reforms; and the progress made in 
this direction only seems insignificant wlJjn compared 
with what lemains to be done. The abolition of the 


ta.Kcs on knowledge gave us the boon of a cheap 
press; and the Education Act of 1870, de.spite its 
compromising principles, was a revolution in itself— 
the twenty-fiist aiiniver.sary of which has been 
fittingly celebrated by a legislative e.xtension of its 
■principles. And the workers have acipiired an in- 
cieasing voice in tlieCovernmoiit,—the last twcHleform 
Bills, unlike their predecessor of 183'2, being really 
democratic measures. , 


We have thus made a fair start on the road to • 
Social Democracy It is only a start; and.^ as we 
have .seen," the growth of iiopulation has, under our 
sysb'in of land tenure, led to so enormous a ri.se in 
lenis, and under our system of production fi)_r private 

' For a detailed account of tlie pioere^.s of Soci.alistic'logisla- 
tion, see SockiImh iii EiujhtHit l)y Sidney Webb (London : 
Swan Sonnon.schoin & Co ) chap. vu. e ‘ • 

- -lute p. 315 ncip 
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profit so tastly .added to* tiio power of capital, tliat * 
the counteracting infiuonces l)rouj»ht to hear on tho 
^pperation of the 4a\v of monopoly have not as yet beep 
sufficiently powerful ito produce very apprecialtV' 
riuilts. 


X 


?ut the schoolmaster is abroad; and all tho sijfiis of 
the times are in ^le direction of progress towards tho 
ideal. Our practical programme is pow sub-stantially 
“the authorised programme’’ of the Liberals, Avhilst 
the Torieij are becoming increasingly a(le{)t in the 
interesting game knywn as “Dishing the WMiigs’’ 
“ Problems^^of collective production, collective owner¬ 
ship, and collective consumption are entering on a 
new phase.”* And men of marked ability, themselves 
belonging to the monopoli'.t chi.S'^es, are zealously 
working for the regeneration of society by the means 
of which a brief o'ltbiie has here been given 

In short, we have resolutely turne<l our backs on 
the flejh-pots of I'igypt, and are boldly marching 
forwai*! to the prollll^ell land We may not icach it, 
our children mn}'not leach it, but they shall .stait, 
wiyi all the eneigy of youth, fiom the .sjiot wheie our 
jhlgrimage emL, and sn with their children, until the 
earthly ]laradi^e isMon And for n.s, and for them, 
and ^r all who bcai the heat and buideii of the 
'march, there aie Pi'^gah heights, aionnd which blow 
the cool reCrcsbing lueezes, and from wdiich i.-. obtained 
a gloriojus vision of the Canaan beyond. 

< fyxnciple of Economics liy Piof(,8.sor Maihli.ill, v<j1. i., p 40 


THE END. 




